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Concluding the Series 


‘*The Hand of God in American History ’’ 


By President Robert Ellis Thompson, §S.T.D. 


T. WAS mainly from picked and winnowed éle- 
ments that the settlement of America was accom- 
plished. The colonization occurred during the 

second of the two centuries of collision and friction 
which followed the beginning of the Reformation, — 
an event which came just twenty-five years after 
Columbus's great discovery. Every man who came 
to this new world had already made up his mind on 
which side of the great division he stood, and most of 
them had stood hard testing at the hands either of 
the Latin Church or of the almost equally intolerant 
Protestant governments and established Churches of 
Europe. They had been through the fires, and 
shown themselves capable of resisting the dictation 
of both mobs and monarchs, as being men who 
‘« made a conscience of their. liberty.’’ 

This quality in our early settlers is not so generally 
recognized as it ought to be. In the case of the Pil- 
grims and Puritans of southern New England, and of 
the Quakers of Maryland, the Jerseys, and Pennsyl- 
vania, it is well enough known, the modern represen- 
tatives of those elements being interested in the story, 
and capable of stating it in attractive literary form. 
It is different with what Carlyle might have called the 
inarticulate elements, which have produced nothing 
that can be called literature, and of whom no poet 
sings, yet into whose history comes the poetry of suf- 
fering for an ideal, and ‘‘ enduring as seeing Him who 
is invisible.’’ When the whole story has been told, 
there will be a somewhat different perspective on our 
historic canvas. 

Not only England sent her Puritans, Friends, and 
Anglican cavaliers to make up a new America. 
France came even earlier with her contribution of 
Huyuenots in Florida, and established her influence 
permanently in South Carolina and New York by 
groups of refugees, who fled the dragonnades of 
Louis XIV. Holland contributed men whose fathers 
had borne the burden of the struggle with the despot- 
ism of Philip Il. The German Rhine 
Valley furnished many settlers,—first of 
all the Palatines, whose land had been 


and others in such variety as was to be found nowhere 
else except in the little German principality of Berle- 
burg, whose Pietist ruler left every man ‘‘ free.tu go 
to heaven his own way.’’ New-Mooners at Olney, 
Sieben-Tagers at Ephrata, Moravians at Bethlehem 
and Nazareth, Schwenkfelders .on the Perkiomen, 
‘Stillen. im Lande’’ everywhere added- color and 
variety to the religious life. : 

Nor must Scotland's contribution be ignored. It 
came first in the companies of Covenanters deported 
to America for their share in the Civil Wars, and then 
in migrations from the Scotch colony in Ulster, which 
had drawn large numbers of refugees from Galloway 
and Ayrshire during the ‘killing-time’’ under the 
later Stuarts. This Ulster emigration became the 
most abundant of all, pervading the northern tier of 
the New England States, and entering the Alleghany 
region through Pennsylvania, to occupy it as far 
southward as- eastern Tennessee. It also sought a 
refuge from religious oppression, as the position and 
policy of the established Anglican Church in Ireland 
combined with the exactions of the landlords to de- 
stroy the peace of the colony. Jeremy Taylor came 
down from the heights of his ‘‘ Liberty of Prophesy- 
ing’’ to show that only-the clergy of the Established 
Church should enjoy such liberty. Dean Swift nailed 
up the doors and windows of the Presbyterian Church 
in one of his parishes in order to compel them to 
attend his own edifying ministrations.- Presbyterian 
elders were compelled to appear in the bishops’ 
courts to answer the charge of living in fornication 
with their own wives, because they had not been 
married by any priest, either Roman or Anglican. 
Besides supporting their own ministers, tae Scotch 
were obliged to pay tithés to the Episcopal rector, 
whose congregation often consisted of his own family 
and that of his parish clerk. Ulster looked to America, 
and especially to those colonies which had no Estab- 
lished Church, as a place of refuge, and to-day there 


are three descendants of the Scotch colony in America 
for one left in Ireland. 

But the materials thus assembled for the new edi- 
fice did not seem likely to be brought together in any 
strong and united national building. The colonists 
had nothing ii common but the fact that they were 
Europeans and Christians. They differed in nation- 
ality, religion, and political ideals ; and such differ- 
ences in that age implied a degree of mutual distrust 
and contempt whick we have long unlearned except 
as regards the Chinese. Only the hand of the Mas- 
ter-builder could have brought anything out of the 
seeming chaos, and that hand is seen all through our 
colonial history. 

1. The first mutual approaches were on the humble 
lines of intercolonial trade. Fortunately the colonists 
needed each other. New England, almost from the 
first, found it impossible to raise grain enough for 
her people on her barren soil. She carried her lum- 
ber, tar, hemp, and fish southward to buy corn and 
wheat, and very early Long Island Sound became the 
channel of an active and extensive commerce. Thus 
men were brought face to face, and compelled to rec- 
ognize their common humanity, and begin to find 
how much else they had in common. 

2. Common perils from the Red Men and their 
French and Spanish backers helped to bring the 
colonists into a community of feeling. The very 
disasters of the frontier settlements helped to arouse 
mutual sympzethy long before it was possible to take 
measures for the general safety. And it was at last 
the peril of the ‘French and Indian alliance that 
brought the colonists together in military co-operation 
and political planning. 

More effective still was the religious revival 
called the Great Awakening, which is especially, and 
not improperly, associated with the name of George 
Whitefield, although it actually began when he was 
still an unconverted college student at Oxford, with 

the preaching of Jacob Freylinghausen and 
Gilbert Tennant in northern New Jersey. 





utterly desolated by Louvois. The Tyrol 
sent to Georgia and New York the brave 
Lutherans of the Salzburg, who refused to 
surrender their evangelical faith at the 
bidding of a prince-bishop. Bohemia and 
Saxony united the immigration of the 
Moravians, while Silesia gave us the 
Schwenkfelders, who could tell of the in- 
tolerance of both Protestant and Roman 
Catholic rulers toward the followers of the 
poet-reformer, Caspar von Schwenkfeld. 
Under the openly tolerant policy of Wil- 
liam Penn, his colony became a very 
museum of persecuted sects, mostly those 
with whom he had made acquaintance dur- 
ing his religious travels on the Continent. 
To Pennsylvania came the Behmenists of 
Wurtemberg, the Mennonites of Holland 
and the Rhine Valley, the Dunkers of 
Westphalia, the extreme Pietists of Frank- 
furt and Altoona, the Labadists of Hereford, 
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It was the coming of Whitefield in 1740 
which gave the movement its general and 
political significance by furnishing it with 
a spokesman of commanding power as an 
orator, and one who could obtain a hearing 
from all sects and parties. At once the 
movement stepped across colonial lines, 
and became a common possession of all 
classes and sects in the country, giving 
every kind of Americans a topic of pub- 
lic and intense interest, and leaders who 
commanded general attention. Thus the 
Great Awakening not only saved Americans 
from sinking to the level of mere money- 
getters, with a keen outlook for everything 
on a level with their eyes, but for nothing 
above that level. It also gave America a 
powerful impulse toward national unity. 

4. The next welding force was the rise 
of Americans to prominence throughout all 
the colonies. The first was Franklin, 
whose connection with the two strongest 
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colonies by his birth and his citizenship gave him 
a good start. His important and world-famous dis- 
coveries in science, his admirable style as a writer, 
his genial manners, his shrewd sense and practical 
outlook on life, all contributed to make him a man 
whom Americans desired to honor. And he was 
thrown into official contact with all the colonies 
by being made postmaster-general by the British 
government, as if to assure his influence over his 
countrymen. Almost from the start he was American 
in his feelings 2nd his expressions. First among the 
colonists he began to talk of America as *‘ my coun- 
try,’’ and to recognize the fact that the connection 
with Great Britain could be only a temporary ar- 
rangement. 

If Franklin was a man whom Americans liked be- 
cause he was so like themselves, in Washington they 
found one whom they reverenced far more deeply be- 
cause he was so different from them,—so free from 
the small aims and petty ambitions of colonial exist- 
ence, so dignified and masterful in his relations with 
other men, and withal so capable and prompt in what- 
ever he undertsok. Washington was the last and 
finest blossom of English culture in America, without 
the slowness and the deference to rank which are the 
English weaknesses. And on Washington, after 
Braddock's defeat, the whole attention of Americans 
centered as the man capable of any task, and to be 
trusted in any emergency with the safety and the lib- 
erty of his country. 

5. The English themselves completed the work of 
unifying the colonies by alienating them from Eng- 
land. It was her fate to stir up the nest, as the eagle 
does, that the young might fly forth. The officers 
who returned from the war of 1758-63 brought back 
surprising statements of the prosperity and wealth of 
the colonists. English traders knew better, from 
their own books, which showed how heavily the colo- 
nists were in their debt, but the officers were justi- 
fiable in their mistake. The colonials were exceed- 
ingly fond of good living and finery. Simplicity as 
an ideal came into fashion much later. They had 
the English officers to dinner, and made ample dis- 
play of their silver and their naperies, leaving their 
guests with the impression that 
the Americans were a _ very 
wealthy people. So when the 
question arose of paying for the 
war, it was natural to assume 
that the Americans should bear 
the most of the burden, as, in- 
deed, it had been waged for their 
benefit more than that of Great 
Britain. It, in fact, had set the 
colonies free from dependence 
upon the mother country for their 
defense by destroying the only 
power they had reason to dread, 
—that of France on their north- 
ern and western frontier. 

So Great Britain undertook to 
tax her American colonies, and 
found the business as profitable 
as if she had set herself to shear 
a wolf. In strict legal right she 
could tax the colonies for her 
own treasury; but legal right 
does not always fit into the actual 
possibilies of a public situation, 
and this is a fact which British 
statesmanship alwavs has been 
slow to appreciate, In Carlyle’s 
phrase, it is a British weakness 
to ‘stretch old formulas to cover 
new facts." One British states- 
man after another blundered into 
the adoption of measures which 
unified American resistance, 
broke down the last barriers of 
intercolonial distrust, brought the 
children of the Cavaliers and the 
children of the Puritans into 
the heartiest co-operation, and 
launched the colonies into war 
with the mother country. 

The welding was complete. 
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Editor's Note.— President Thomp- 
son has just completed a book on the 
great subject touched upon so inter- 
estingly in his three articles published 
in these columns,—*' The Hand of God 
in American History."’ It is published 
by Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New 
York, and may be ordered from The 
Sunday School Times Co. at §1.10, 
postage prepaid. 
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Man and Saint 


By John Sparhawk Jones, D.D. 


IS father, Jonas, named him simply Simeon, or 
Simon, Later he received from Christ the sur- 
name Cephas, or Peter, by which last he has 

been known ever since. He was a native of Beth- 
saida, a town upon the northwestern shore of the 
Lake of Galilee, and by occupation a fisherman. Not 
improbably he had been a disciple of John the Bap- 
tist; his brother Andrew was, and presumably he 
also. Led to Jesus by Andrew, he presently attained 
leadership in the apostolic company by reason of 
salient characteristics and athletic virtues. 

For Simon was not a weak, tepid, neutral person, 
but active, aggressive, volitional. He had a Spartan 
soul, and was full of energy, courage, and adventure. 
These traits he evinced upon several occasions, and 
they marked him as one who, under suitable training, 
by the discipline of experience and the communica- 
tions of the Holy Spirit, would become a successful 
organizer and fervent preacher of the new gospel. 

Every man of any force or significance has his own 
individuality and mental temperament, his genius and 
line of action along which he moves freely. In most 
directions, mayhap, he can get no results ; but put 
him at what he has aptitude for, let him run along his 
predestined orbit, and he will do creditably, ad- 
mirably. Doubtless the original Twelve were men of 
different dispositions, in whom the elements were 
mixed diversely and in unlike proportions. 

Upon the basis of these fundamental differences 
Christ chose them, and among them Simon, be- 
cause he possessed qualities which, duly tempered 
and adapted, would turn out to the furtherance of the 
gospel. He was not a routinary, humdrum indi- 
vidual, but had a certain originality and distinc- 
tion, Simon Peter was upright and downright; he 
was eager, impulsive, passionate, volcanic. His will 


was strong, his heart warm and generous, his action 
He _ belonged 


prompt, uncalculating, impetuous. 
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A Better Life 


The children watched a gray cocoon that hung 
Upon the birch-tree’s fluttering twig, and waved 
With every breath that came from Spring’s sweet 


lips. 
With wide and wondering eyes they spoke their 


“We're sure the butterfly that once here lived, 
And now can fly away on lovely wings, 
Must be so glad that he is free, and need 

Not stay shut up in this dull, narrow house; 
He must be very glad,” the children said. 


I stood that day beside the cast-off house 
Where once had lived the spirit of my friend,— 
The empty house, so still, so cold, so lone, 
That lay among the flowers’ loving breath; 
And there, unsummoned, came again the 


Of gray cocoon and children’s words: 

“He must be glad that he is free, and need 
Not live shut up in this dull, narrow house ; 
He must be very glad,” the children said. 


among the forward, aggressive type of men ; he was 
built on large principles. 

One stormy night he cast himself headlong into 
the Lake of Tiberias to meet his Master, moving like 
a radiant apparition across the troubled waters.. He 
did not stop to think what yltimate advantage would 
be gained by this hazard, but, struck with the sudden 
notion of disembarking, it fills his horizon, drives 
every thought of danger out of his mind, and he 
shouts over the tumbling midnight sea to his majestic- 
moving friend, proposing to join him presently. Im- 
pulsive persons are not likely to ponder long over 
matters ; they are usually smitten by a strong fancy, a 
plausible appearance, a sharp-flashing vision or pre- 
sentiment, and forthwith proceed to reduce it to terms 
of actuality. Sometimes they make a happy hit, 
sometimes they fail egregiously. Sometimes the pear 
is ripe, the materials are ready for some such sudden 
‘‘coup,’’ or stroke, and the thing is done which was 
wanted and waiting. At other times they are found 
to be rash and over-hasty, and take little by their 
motion. But persons of this build and bias do not 
care much for defeat and mortification, and probably 
Simon did not brood over this failure. 

Later, in the Garden of Gethsemane, he came into 
close quarters with one Malchus, much to the discom- 
fiture of the latter, who lost a valuable ear by Peter's 
fierce onset and quick sword-thrust. Again, he criti- 
cised Jesus for speaking of his approaching violent 
death, and told him that it did not become such a one 
as he to give way to atrabilious words and gloomy vati- 
cinations. At the Last Supper, too, his unthinking 
impulsive nature got the upper hand, and had like to 
have made an awkward situation, had it not been for 
the calm insistence of his Master, who explained to 
him the symbolism of the action. 

No doubt an accurate circumstantial report of 
those three public years of Christ's ministry would 
reveal the fact that Simon Peter 
often said and did inopportune 
gratuitous things, not to general 
approbation or edification. For 
—-judging from the notices of him 
in the evangelic records—he was 
a man of stormy, changeful 
moods, inflammable,. explosive, 
headlong, who did not always 
count the cost or look before he 
leaped, hence was liable to be 
snubbed, and was frequently hu- 
miliated. 

But he did not mind that. He 
must be himself at any cost. 
There are men who make no 
mistakes because they never 
make any moves, who lose no 
battles because they never fight 
any, who are never beaten be- 
cause they never take an open 
side on any question. ‘Tis pos- 
sible to pass through the world 
on quite easy terms, provided 
only one have no opinions to ex- 
press, no profound and lively 
convictions, no exacting sense of 
right and of duty, no vital con- 
science that makes it irksome and 
impossible to compromise, tem- 
porize, shuffle with essential dis- 
tinctions and absolute values. 
Many men and women live and 
die in great peace and comfort, 
and even in the odor of sanctity, 
upon these convenient terms, 
But all cannot compass this. 
There be those who must speak, 
act, utter themselves, bear their 
testimony, put themselves on 
record, so that, when the crash 
comes, their skirts will be clear of 
all complicity. 

Of this composition was Simon 
Peter,—a man of stringent limi- 
tations, as all are, but positive, 
massive, leonine, of which kind, 
now and then, and here and 
there, shining examples arise in 
the world, when hard and rare 
work calls to be done. At such 
crises God sends in among the 
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files of time Saul of Tarsus, St. Augustine, John Knox, 
Oliver Cromwell, Luther, and such like, as they are 
needed, —men a trifle rude and coarse, it may happen, 
because they are there to break up and batter down 
old abuses and tenacious wrongs and entrenched in- 
iquities, and to bring in better arrangements; and 
this cannot always be done by oils and salves and 
soft speeches, but requires force, virility, initiative. 

Without doubt, Simon made mistakes, as on the 
Mount of Transfiguration, and at other times and 
places not reported. Of large, exuberant, emotional 
outfit, feeling now and again overmatched, discretion 
loosened the tongue when he should have held it, 
thrust him on action when he should have remained 
quiet. 

But God has not sent archangels in gilded chariots 
to carry on the world. He has rather raised up lion- 
hearted, warm-blooded, unabashed, unterrified, im- 
pulsive, fallible natures, individuals who stand for 
something, are an incarnation of some wholesome 
idea, tendency, or law, and full of faith, courage, 
dash, tough tenacity, and capable of moral indigna- 
tion. Such, though pockmarked by glowing defects 
and morbid humors, and covered by prickly spines 
and rough edges, have gone forth, now and again, 
with ax and torch and rope, to cast up a highway for 
God. his is the strategy of divine Providence, —to 
take one or two magnificent traits, some one faculty 
carried to a sublime pitch, a great talent, an unusual 
endowment, letting the rest of the man that was rub- 
bish go to the ash-heap, and by the help of some one 
power, property, virtue, hitched to the drowsy, lum- 
bering world, heave it out of the ditch of mud-water, 
and set it rolling again on steady wheels. 

Any fine human attribute may be enough—if there 
is enough of it—to turn the world upside down, as a 
scullion wipes and turns a dish ; to make one a chosen 
vessel of the Almighty, —an epoch-maker, if the time 
be ripe. Not by saintly symmetrical characters, 
thoroughly furnished and flawless, built up firm and 
four-square and impregnable on all sides, but by 
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using frail clay, the elemental passions of humanity, 
what is strong and deep in it as well as what is weak 
and shallow, God gives effect to his holy will, and 
carries forward his increasing purpose. 

So Christendom calls Simon, son of Jonas, St. 
Peter ; not because he never went wrong, nor spoke 
ignorantly and unadvisedly, not because his warm, 
big, emotional soul never overboiled and over- 
flowed untimely and unseemly,—this not the defi- 
nition of a saint. All such have had their infirmities 
and limitations. Indeed, the world awakes slowly to 
the recognition of its noblest, its oracular spirits. It 
requires a lapse of time to make a saint or hero out 
of a mortal man. His angularities must be polished, 
his asperities softened, his deformities draped, death 
must change his countenance and choose the best 
posture for him, before posterity will crowd around 
with applause and acclaim. The Newtonian law, 


‘inversely as the square of the distance, ' seems to 
apply in this sphere also. 
Nevertheless, there have been saints, streruous 


souls, beautiful transparent souls, unselfish souls, 
prophetic souls, fit to be copies, clarions, challengers, 
an inspiration, to whom an afflatus or impulse has 
come, lifting them above the normal human level. 
Such a one was Simon Peter,—a genuine man, sim- 
ple, sincere, faithful, courageous, possessed of quali- 
ties fit to make him the recipient of a unique revelation 
touching the mystical nature and supernatural origin 
of the Christ, the Son of God, the first glimpse of 
which he got, and with it his new name: ‘Thou art 
Peter.’’ A mystery so high, such a supreme fact or 
finality in the sphere of reiigion, would not have been 
divulged to him had he not been worthy of this con- 
fidence. But he was worthy, and so received the 
abundant benediction of his great Master: ‘‘ Blessed 
art thou, Simon, son of Jonas."’ The fisherman of 
Bethsaida became St. Peter, opened the gates of 
mercy to the Gentiles, and gave his name to the first 
age of the church. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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How the Worst Class Became the Best 


By Mattie Alice Long 


CLASS of boys, ranging in age from about twelve 
to fourteen years, was organized in a certain Sun- 
day-school, and placed in charge of a young 

lady. Two of the boys were recognized as ‘‘hard 
cases,’’—not really bad boys, but brimming over with 
mischief and a desire to tease the other members 
of the class, so that they made themselves a great 
source of annoyance, not only to their classmgtes, but 
particularly to the teacher. 

After a Sunday or two, from a class of twelve the 
number had decreased to three or four, the two mis- 
chievous boys Still remaining. The teacher resigned, 
saying that she could not control them, and another 
lady was ‘‘ drafted,’’ only to give up the class the 
first or second Sunday. It was then turned over to a 
middle-aged man, with a remark from the superin- 
tendent to the effect that it would require the services 
of a man to keep the boys in order. But they were 
worse, if possible, than ever before. Partly because 
of my experience in school work, I presume, the class 
next fell to my lot. The class now numbered but 
three, and it was not only my determination to win 
the confidence of the two ‘* bad boys,’’ and get them 
under my control, but to build the class up to its 
former size. 

[ had noticed that all the teachers preceding me 
had relied solely upon the leaflets for their source of 
information each Sunday, and, after asking the ques- 
tions contained in them, and answering the greater 
part of them themselves, the lesson was over, often- 
times leaving an intermission of ten or fifteen minutes 
until the general exercises, during which time the 
boys were left to their own devices for amusement. 
To be sure, the teachers made a feeble attempt to 
keep the boys quiet, but their efforts were fruitless. 
In fact, the boys were almost defiant in their attitude 
towards the gentleman. 

F ‘om experience and a love of teaching I had long 
since learned that pupils must be kept busy ; that to 
keep them busy the teacher must be thoroughly 
acquainted with the subject to be presented to the 
class, and show a real interest and enthusiasm in 
both the lessons and the pupils ; that -boys like to be 
recognized as responsible beings, and, above all, to 
be placed on their’ honor. © Nothing else so spurs -a 


boy on to prove to you that your confidence in him is 
not misplaced. 

With such thoughts as these in mind, from the 
first Sunday I laid aside the leaflet, having previously 
studied the lesson thoroughly myself, using only the 
Bible in the class for reading and reference. With 
the assumption that it was a mere matter of course 
that each member of the class was also familiar with 
the subject, I put the questions (after having had the 
class read the lesson over carefully), and, where they 
could not answer, talked the subject over, and ex- 
plained all that they might not understand in such a 
way as to give them the impression that they were 
actually taking an active part. Of course, this was 
to excite their interest to such a degree that in time 
they would wish to study the lessons for themselves. 

As an incentive to always come prepared, I prom- 
ised a story or a short talk on some subject suitable 
for boys, which, though no personal applications were 
ever made, would appeal to their higher nature, 
whenever we might creditably finish the lesson before 
the general exercises. It is almost needless to say 
that this plan succeeded admirably ; for most of us 
like an interesting narrative, and boys are particularly 
eager to hear a good story. I felt well repaid for any 
extra effort I made on their behalf when I saw their 
bright faces turned toward me, their eyes sparkling, 
and the play of expression upon their countenances 
depicting so thoroughly the kind and degree of im- 
pression made upon their susceptible natures, 

In my talks (never lectures) I told incidents where 
boys of small means and limited opportunities (for 
these boys did not belong to wealthy families) sur- 
mounted all difficulties, and secured places of emi- 
nence, and impressed upon them the fact that they 
all had in them the making of splendid men, and 
that it was for them to obtain an honorable position 
in life by striving to live up to the highest standard 
of duty and honor. I shall never forget the mingled 
expression of pleasure and disgust upon the face of 
one of the ‘‘ hard cases"’ during one of these talks, 
and one of them unconsciously revealed the secret of 
the failure of the gentleman teacher when he said, 
‘‘Humph! Mr. A told. us that we would all land 
in the penitentiary if we did not do better.’’ Idid not 
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wonder at the feeling of almost hatred which these 
boys entertained for him. 

To make the story short, in three or four weeks [ 
had a class of fourteen as bright and attentive boys as 
any conscientious teacher might wish for, — ‘the 
best in the Sunday-school,’’ the superintendent in- 
formed me. 

Remember this, you who would take up Sunday- 
school work, that there are few natures so depraved 
that they cannot be reached in some way, and the 
best method must be applied for each individual case. 
Unless you know boys thoroughly, it is worse than 
folly—it is almost wicked—to undertake to teach them ; 
for they are so alert they will, in almost every instance, 
detect your deficiencies and shortcomings, and your 
words will be to them as a tinkling cymbal. 


or Children 
At Home 






By Lida B. Robertson 


OM and Sam, two small boys, live in the country 
among the beautiful mountains. In front of 
their home is one of Uncle Sam's white rural 

free-delivery mail-boxes, nailed to the top of a post 
standing close to the road. Fastened on top of the 
box is a tiny tin flag of our republic's ‘‘ Stars and 
Stripes,’’ which slides in a secket to lie flat down 
when there is no mail, and to be hoisted if there are 
letters to be mailed, to tell the carrier, so he will 
not have to lose any time by stopping if there are 
none. 

The first day everybody along the way rushed out 
to behold the pretty white-covered wagon with 
««R. F. D.'’ marked in large black letters on each 
side, and drawn by two sleek black horses, As the 
carrier stopped at the homes, the grown folk and the 
children collected at the gates, and eagerly peered 
within the wagon in gaping curiosity at the pigeon- 
holes for letters, the shelves for papers, locked drawers 
for stamps and registered matter, and the keys riveted 
to the wagon with a nickel chain to prevent accident 
of being shaken out of the wagon or lost. The 
smooth sliding little doors, with glass upper sides, 
and the official mark of authority on his cap, made it 
all a unique, attractive outfit and conveyance all 
along the way of his twenty-five mile journey. 

Every day since, it had been fascinating to Tom 
and Sam to run to the letter-box for mama, stand on 
a big stone to put the mail in and hoist the flag, and 
then sit on the fence to watch the mail-man, as they 
called him, come; for they could spy the white wagon 
far up the road, as it came onward rapidly, and there 
were no leaves on the trees to keep them from see- 
ing it. ' 

As they lay in bed the last night of March with the 
light out, Tom whispered to younger Sam : 

‘* To-morrow is April-fool ; less fool somebody.’ 

Tom whispered ’> ck inquiringly : 

‘Who can we fool? Mama and papa might not 
like it if we tried it on them, and there's nobody else 
but us to ‘fool.’’’ 

Sam lay very still seriously thinking of the truth 
that there was nobody to fool, then he bumped Tom's 
head in his eagerness to find him in the dark, and 
said triumphantly : 

‘Less fool the mail-man. Mother don’t have 
letters every day, and maybe she won't to-morrow, 
and we will hoist the flag, and he will drive up to the 
box thinking there's letters for him, and there won't 
be none at all. Mama says every letter counts, so he 
is always happy when he sees the flag up.’’ 

The suggestion so animated Tom that his eyes 
blinked with delight, and he exclaimed out loud : 

‘*Sam, that’s dandy !"’ 

Their mother heard Tom's outburst of words aloud, 
and said reprovingly : 

‘*Boys must do their talking in the day, so no 
more talking to-night. You must go to sleep.”’ 

They did not disobey her by talking, but both of 
them lay wide awake in fluttering excitement, plan- 
ning over their April-fool, and at last fell asleep 
dreaming of it. 

Next morning they crept out of a house in the yard 
with their pockets swelled out like sacks filled with 
corn, and hid in the hay-loft to wrap up some old 
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papers with slips of brown paper around them to 
counterfeit the newspapers with the wrappers on them 
as they always came through the mail. 

First Tom and then Sam would enter the house to 
look at the clock in the front room to see if it was 
*most time for the mail-man, Their bulging pockets 
made them keep shy of mama’s eyes, and they 
dodged around the house for the front gate—at last, 
The flag was down. Mama had not asked them to 
put any letters in it, and they had avoided asking her if 
she had any to mail. They half hid themselves be- 
hind the front-gate posts, and tugged energetically to 
squeeze the things that they had in their pockets out 
of them. Tom got his out first, and stepped up on 
the stone, and noiselessly let down the box-lid and 
thrust it in. Sam handed him his, and that was put 
in, and then the papers were laid carefully over so as 
to cover entirely what was in the box, and to look 
like a budget of newspapers to be mailed. The lid 
was gently closed, the flag hoisted, and, bending half 
low, they scurried across the road into a bushy chinqua- 
pin thicket to hide and watch for the fun. 

The carrier could not see them crouching down on 
the ground eagerly peeping through the bushes at 
him as he drove up. He had no mail for the box, 
but the hoisted flag made him drive up to the box, 
quickly open it to take outthe mail. He just reached 
in without looking, and pulled out a handful of un- 
directed papers, and still there were more inside. 
He looked in, and the box was full He raked them 
out, and bright red apples came rolling out from un- 
derneath the papers. His eyes twinkled merrily when 
he noticed the pile of unaddressed papers, and he 
recalled that it was his first trip of the new month, — 
April. He had been skilfully April-fooled in two 
ways,—the hoisted flag, and the fine apples. So he 
humored the joke, and pretended to think that the 
papers were real mail. Depositing them in his 
wagon, he shoved up the lid, clapped down the flag, 
and, sliding to his door, drove off. 

Bursting with laughter, the boys bolted out of the 
thicket, and, leaping up and down in wildest enthusi- 
asm, yelled after him ‘‘April fool! April fool!’’ Then 
fleetly running into the house, they told their mother 
how they had April-fooled the mail-man with old pa- 
pers and big apples, and made him think that there 
were letters in the box. 

The mail-man drove onward that day on his long, 
lonely, daily journey, and as he looked at and ate 
some of the apples, he thought, ‘‘ Bless those little 
fellows! I hope they'll always mix their fun with 
such sweet kindness as they did in putting the fine 
red apples in the box along with the old papers to 
April-fool their mail-man."’ 

Canton, N. C. 


bs “ad 
Theo’s April Foolishness 


By Minnie L. Upton 


T BEGAN in the morning. It was cold, ‘* raw,’’ 
uncomfortable, the sort of morning when Theo 
usually had to be called twice, and sometimes 

three times, for her room was not heated, and the 
bed was so ‘‘ comfy."’ 

But five minutes after mama had stood at the foot 
of the stairs and called ‘‘ Theodo-ra,’’ down came 
Theo, rosy and smiling, and all ready to cry ** April 
First'’ when she saw mama's surprised face, 

Papa had become so used to testing everything on 
the table each first of April, that his expression of 
surprised relief upon finding everything eatable made 
Theo laugh so that she could hardly gasp, ‘‘ First of 
April! You're surpriseder than you ever were before, 
—aren't you, papa?”’ 

It was Saturday, and Saturday was Theo's day to 
read to blind old Auntie Dillaway ; but by the time 
the work was done, so that mama could spare her, the 
rain was coming down in torrents. 

** No little Theo to-day,’’ sighed the poor blind 
old lady, as she heard the steady downpour. 

‘* Rat—ta—tat—tat !"’ 

Open flew the gray old door, and in a twinkling, 
dimpling and smiling, Theo was taking off mackintosh 
and rubber boots by the fire, and laughing merrily as 
she chirruped : 

‘You thought I wouldn't come to-day,—didn’t 
you? But it’s April First, you know,—the day of 
surprises."’ 

** They used to have a different kind for that day 
when I was a girl,"’ quavered the happy old voice, 
** but I like your kind best.’ 

**So do I, and so does mama, and so does papa,"’ 
responded Theo. 

Boston. 
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Better than Medicine 

Doctoring has become dieting. Ask a modern 
physician for a prescription, and it is likely to prove, 
not a list of drugs, but a bill of fare. Is there not a 
lesson here for those who have the cure of souls? 
What man needs for health of soul, as of body, is not 
so much strange doses as good food. Let us not draw 
our best sermons and lessons out of systems of the- 
ology, but out of sympathy and love. In this we fol- 
low the great Physician, who said, ‘‘ Blessed are they 
that hunger:... for they shall be filled.’’ 


x 
What is the Meaning of “ Love”? 


Love is the best thing in the world. ‘ Love"’ 
is about the worst thing in the world. Love is of 
God, and love is, in a sense, God-like. ‘* Love,’’ 


again, draws men away from God, and sets men 
against God. ‘ Love’’ is a much misunderstood and 
greatly misused term. ‘‘ Love’’ is sometimes used as 
if it were ‘‘ lust,’’ or ‘‘selfish desire,"’ but real love has 
no connection with lust or selfish desire. There are two 
contradictory and incompatible ideas connected with 
our English word ‘‘love.’’ There should be two dif- 
ferent words in use to express those two ideas. There 
are two Hebrew words, and there are two Greek words. 
The misuse of the two words in the Bible—both being 
translated ‘‘ love’’—is one cause of the confusion in 
the common mind. It is sometimes said that a young 
man kills a woman because he loves her ; but a man 
who acts in that way never loved, nor is he, perhaps, 
capable of loving. The world would be a better world 
if mankind learned the meaning of the word  *‘ love."’ 
It would be a gain to the best of us to realize that 
meaning. Do we understand it? 


x< 
Making Sure of Our Possessions 


Giving is one of the best ways of getting. We 
get a new hold of a truth, or of a statement of fact, 
when we give it to some one else. Of all the lessons 
of life that we have received, many have slipped from 
our memory's grasp, but those that we have tried to 
impart to others we have thereby the more firmly 
retained. A teacher in a Sunday-school or in a day 
school cannot remember all that he has heard or read, 
but he is pretty sure of all that he has taught to an- 
other. If you think of or read or hear what you deem 
worth remembering, give it to some one else in order 


ax 


to make sure of it for yourself. 
the great crystal truth uttered by the great Teacher, 
‘« It is more blessed to give than to receive."’ 


This is one facet of 


Xx 
Don’t Wait for Persecution ! 


Perhaps few confessed Christians would fail to 
stand the test of physical martyrdom and death if. 
faced with the alternative of renouncing their Chris- 
tian faith. Most of us honestly believe that we would 
not give up Christ under such circumstances, and the 
testing times of persecution have always brought forth 
abundant Christian heroism and loyalty to the Master. 
But for those of us who would expect to find strength 
to stand the fierce tests that come to so few in these 
Christian days, how ignominious are our daily failures 
under the tests of every-day life! How thoughtlessly, 
how complacently, how constantly, we dishonor Him 
whose name we bear! Are we not renouncing him 
when, in the face of temptation, we refuse to receive 
from him the strength that we know is ourseif we 
will? Are we any better than the persecuted one 
who, to escape the stake or the sword, cries out that 
he knows not this Christ? Do not wait for another 
Boxer outbreak to prove your fidelity to him. Do it 


to-day ! 
x 
Children Before Grown People 


it was a reversal of the world’s standards when 
Jesus set a child before his disciples as more worthy 
of respect and high consideration than the grown 
man. But the world must recognize the correctness 
of this standard, or fail of judging correctly. A child 
in the family has greater possibilities and truer pre- 
ciousness than any older member. So it is in the 
church, So it is in the community. Some parents, 
some pastors, some public officials recognize this 
truth, while others do not. Mayor Low, of New 
York City, seems to have the higher and correct view 
when he said to the new Commissioners of Education : 
‘The city commits to your charge the education of 
its children. A greater charge ora higher honor can 
be conferred upon no body of men. _ I think you 
will go safely if at all times you remember that the 
schools exist, primarily, for the children.’’ Not the 
parents, not the teachers, not the tax-payers, are to 
have the first place and thought in the management of 
our public schools. So everywhere, children are of 
chief importance. 


x 


The Grace of Beginning Where We Are 


T IS possible to thoroughly accept the principle 
that life is a battle, and yet find one’s self for- 
ever doubting whether now is the time and this 

the place to begin to fight. ‘I knew that I was 
meant for a contest,’’ wrote Stevenson to Meredith, 
and the powers have so willed that my battlefield 
should be this dingy, inglorious one of the bed and 
the physic bottle.’ But, glorious or not, it was the 
only battlefield open to him, and he wasted no time 
sighing for others. How many men have carried 
high ideals through life, but ended as utter failures all 
for want of the ‘saving roughness’’ of taking up 
with some particular work. They were eager for 
battle, but insisted on having just the right place to 
fight it out in, which in too many cases has meant 
little more than a place where there were plenty to 
look on and applaud and encourage. Dwelling too 
much on old heroisms, on battles already fought and 
won, and getting to admire traditional difficulties, but 
scorning the difficulties right in front of them, they 
could, with right good-will, have embarked on the 
enterprise of being Luther or Lincoln or Stevenson, — 
all of whom had proved it perfectly safe to be them- 
selves. But when the new comer turns to the matter 
of being himself in his own lot or circumstance, it is 
apt to seem either too daring or too tame and unad- 
venturous. Let him try it, however, and keep at it 
long enough, and he will find it sufficiently excit- 
ing. 

The number of fascinating investments to-day is 

another of the difficulties in the way of decision and 
action. One naturally wishes to put his efforts where 


they will count for most, and to get in as many ele- 
ments as possible. But whatever a man takes up 
with, he must reckon on regrets. Things renounced 
are sure to gather up all thcir fascination and glamor, 
and follow us with them as we go to our chosen task and 
place. When Wordsworth chose his battlefield, 
and went apart to it,—chose what to everybody else 
looked like a most unpromising adventure ; when he 
who had once had notions of himself a hero where all 
the world should look on, undertook an untried hero- 
ism, which might mean his glory, but quite as likely his 
extinction as a force in the world, we may be sure the 
world he was leaving must have gathered up all its 
charm to make him feel that he was choosing the 
wrong battleficld. But to-day there are plenty of 
people who would be quite willing to be heroic with 
their souls if they could only be so in the Lake Coun- 
try. One must reckon with this glamour of the re- 
nounced as a regular experience, and learn how to 
deal with it, if he expects to accomplish anything. 
This desire to place one’s self rightly is a noble 
trouble, if it is not allowed to rule us too far ; and the 
man who has it is whole grades ahead of the one who 
simply wants an increase in salary, and would go any- 
where on earth to get it We do not want to detach 
ourselves from the current of affairs, but what is the 
current of affairs? What is the world’s work? Is it 
not very largely in the way of personalizing what was 
before insignificant, in getting people to like what 
before they had no interest in, in turning people's 
attention to some tract of life which before they had 
thought hardly worthy of attention? How largely the 
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literary current is just this investing with significance 
some part of our country which was before arid and 
meaningless, and adding it as one more fresh battle- 
field of the human spirit! 

Some are much more than others under the spell of 
having the distant always look fascinating to them. 
But probably all of us, when we read a rich English 
biography, full of the flavor of lawns and castles and 
streams and cathedrals and dignitaries, have a mo- 
ment of feeling that we could live quite beautiful 
lives if we could only live them in England. But it 
is a feeling not to be prolonged, and shows that we 
are more imitative than creative. What an unfortu- 
nate man he is who always finds the article he wants 
to write just written, the thought he wants to express 
just uttered by some one else, the opportunity which 
would have been the making of him gone to another ! 
Such a man soon gets to be a mere spectator of other 
men's success, and contents himself, perhaps, with 
thinking how much better he could have done it all. 

But, admitting that the opportunity before him is 
not ideal, let a man forget what others are doing, and 
go in. Let him stay there until his opportunity be- 
gins to rouse him and challenge him, tll he has put 
enough of himself into it to want to get it back, and, 
like many another investor, finds that he cannot with- 
out putting in a great deal more. Then he will begin to 
deal vitally and feel really about the matter ; and very 
shortly, if he continues to do his best work, he will 
find himself not caring much about where he is, but 
caring a great deal about how he does his work, and 
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wondering how much time he can get for it. His 
ideals begin to confide new things to him under the 
very treatment which he feared would extinguish 
them. 

If Goethe could say that he never had a chagrin 
but he made a poem out of it, the rest of us can at 
least turn our opportunities to some account. They 
are not merely chagrins. Success is to get a song out 
of ourselves wherever we are. It is the most impor- 
tant thing set before a man. Nobody else will do it 
for us, no place will do it for us, No task or tract of 
life becomes important till up out of it some one has 
lifted a song. This is what redeems the desert little 
by little. Let a man make a song out of his circum- 
stances, and there will be plenty to come and hear 
about what he is doing, and wish they could do like- 
wise. 

But the main battlefield is the one which moves 
about with us, go where we will,—ourselves. So 
dingy and inglorious oftentimes that we would like to 
flee it altogether, and lose ourselves in some great 
campaign, which should keep us from ever being re- 
minded of it again! Great things have sometimes 
been done by men who never won the battle of their 
own natures, but they are the standing incongruity 
and puzzle of the moral world. When the thing we 
want to do has outrun the thing that we want to be, 
our thought about life has ceased to be real and moral 
and essential, and God and men will forgive us all the 
delay that is necessary in order for us to go back into 
that battlefield of our own souls. 





Pennsylvania’s Bishop-Coadjutor 
a Son of Litchfield 

It is certainly true that an exceptionally large 
number of prominent and influential men in the 
world were of Litchfield County (Connecticut) families. 
Those aiready spoken of in these columns have excited 
such interest near and far that attention is being called 
to those who should be added to the long list already 
given. In this line, a Pennsylvania correspondent 
thus writes : 

Having heard it said that the Rev. Dr. Alexander Mackay- 
Smith, recently chosen Bishop-coadjutor of Pennsylvania, to 
assist Bishop Whittaker of that diocese, is of a family that came 
from famous Litchfield County, as you have said so much of 
that county and its honored sons, I write to ask you if this be 
the case. 

It is true that Dr. Alexander Mackay-Smith is of 
an excepticnally notable family in that county so re- 
markable for its many natives who have put their 
impress on this country and on other ccuntries. Judge 
Nathan Smith, a native of Woodbury, in Litchfield 
Ccunty, was trained in the famous law schcol of 
Judges Reeve and Gould, which was the first law 
school in the United States, and where John C, Cal- 
houn studied law. This Nathan Smith, as a member 
of the Legislature, took an active part in abolishing 
slavery in Connecticut, and in founding the public- 
school system of that state, which was in advance of 
any other state. As a member of Congress he as- 
sisted in ratifying the Jay treaty with Great Britain. 
Declining a re-election to Congress, he went on the 
bench of the Supreme Court of hig state. He wasa 
leader in the famous ‘‘ Harttord Convention’’ that 
opposed the second war with England. ‘‘ Peter Par- 
ley '’ said of him, in his ‘* Recollections,’ he (Smith) 
‘was regarded in Connecticut as one of the intellec- 
tual giants of his time.’ The historian Hollister, of 
Connecticut, speaks of him as ‘‘one “hom the God cf 
nations chartered to be great by the aivine»preroga- 
tive of genius.’’ 

Nathaniel Smith, a brother of Nathan, bora in the 
same town, and educated in the same law school, was 
active in forming the new constitution of the state, in 
place of the old charter of Charles Il. He was emi- 
nent in the Protestant Episcopal Church, and one of 
the founders and incorporators of Weshington (now 
Trinity) College. He was elected t» the United 
States Senate, and died while in that office. 

Truman Smith, before spoken of as a leader in the 
oid Whig party, was a nephew of both Nathan and 
Nathaniel Smith. He was in the United States Sen- 
ate, and afterwards in the United States Court of 
Claims. Perry Smith was a third member of this 
distinguished family to be in the United States Senate 
from Connecticut. 

Of Nathan Smith's grandsons, the Rev. Dr. Cor- 





nelius Bishop Smith was for years rector of St. James 
Church in New York City, and a younger brother, 
Alexander Mackay-Smith, was the first archdeacon of 
the diocese of New York. He declined to accept the 
position of bishop-coadjutor of Kansas, and, having 
held rectorships in Boston, New York, and Washing- 
ton, he is now bishop-coadjutor elect of the diocese 
of Pennsylvania. 
x 


Will God Reject a Seeking Sinner ? 


There are a few passages in the Bible of which 
the meaning is not entirely clear, but which, to some 
readers, seem to suggest that God is not always ready 
to forgive a penitent sinner who desires forgiveness. 
Yet, in spite of the fact that over against these doubt- 
ful passages there are more than a hundred that ex- 
plicitly and unmistakably declare that God is ever 
ready to forgive, there are readers who give less 
thought to the many sure words than to the few 
doubtful ones. Here, for instance, comes from Ne- 
braska another doubter with the old question in this 
shape : 

In your Notes on Open Letters. will you please give an ex- 
planation of Hebrews 6 : 4-6? (‘‘ For as touching those who 
were once enlightened and tasted of the heavenly gift, and 
were made partakers of the Holy Spirit, and tasted the good 
word of God, and the powers of the age to come, and then fell 
away, it is impossible to renew them again unto repentance ; 
seeing they crucify to themselves the Son of God afresh, and 


put him toan open shame."’} Does the passage refer to 
‘* backsliders”’ ? 


It is not a great while since this very question was 
asked by a Michigan reader, and answered in these 
columns. The answer then given is good for now. 
But the question will probably be asked again by 
correspondents from other places. Perhaps « might 
be well to keep the answer always in type. Just what 
those words in mebrews mean none of us know, aud 
the Editor of The Sunday School Times canno: ex- 
plain them. Commentators of all sorts have for cen- 
turies wrestled with them, but few writers have even 
made clear what they themselves think is the plain 
meaning of the words. Yet no writer has ever sug- 
gested that they mean that God will refuse to forgive 
a sinner wo has backslidden from a state of grace, 
and who again seeks pardon and acceptance. Dean 
Farrar, in Bishop Perowne’s Cambridge Bible, after 
cicing various views on the passage, from Philo and 
Chrysostom to Pearson and Delitzsch, says truly, as to 
what they cannot mean : ‘‘ To close the gates of re- 
peniance to any contrite sinner is to contradict all the 
Gospels and the Epistles alike, as well as all the law 
and the prophets.’’ Jesus says explicitly, ‘‘ Whosoever 
liveth and believeth on me shall never die." Those 
words we cam understand, whether we are turning to 
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Christ for the first time or after having backslidden 
seven times,—yea, or seventy times seven. Let us 
have comfort in this thought, even though there are 
some Bible passages that we cannot rightly explain. 
When a trustful Scotch woman spoke, long ago, with 
hearty confidence of her future beyond this life, her 
pastor, who held the old-time view that it was wrong 
to be over-confident as to one’s spiritual state, said to 
her, ‘‘But what if you find yourself mistaken, after 
all?’’ To this she replied, ‘‘If I'm lost, God will 
lose more than I shall. He says that whosoever 
believeth on him shall never die. If I'm lost believ- 
ing on God, I'm only one poor soul, but if his word 
fails, that's a great deal more of a loss.’’ That 
woman knew how to trust. 


x 
A “‘ Sleepy-Bye Prayer” 


Among the forms of prayer that have special 
sacredness to reverent minds through their devout use 
by many generations of simple-hearted believers, is 
what is known as the ‘‘ Child’s Prayer,'’ familiarly 
spoken of as ‘*‘ Now | lay me down to sleep."’ As to 
the correct form of this well-known prayer an inter- 
ested Nova Scotia inquirer writes : 


In the article ‘‘ Through Childhood’s Door,"’ in your issue 
of February 22, you qucted what my little girl used to call her 
‘*sleepy-bye prayer.’ ‘The incident given was a very beauti- 
ful one. The prayer itself I have repeated every night tor 
nearly fifty years, but do you think that the form that you 
gave was the best one? You wrote, ‘* Now I lay me down to 
sleep, I pray the Lord my soul to keep."" I was taught, ‘I 
pray ‘hee, Lord, my soul to keep.” e first form seems to 
me to be a statement of a fact, the second a direct prayer ‘o a 
personal God, like the dying (or sleeping) prayers of Jesus and 
Stephen. I hope that you will not consider this tow small a 
matter to write about. I would value your opinion. The 
prayer is used nightly by millions the world over. Surely it is 
worth giving some thought to, as having the best form, if one 
form is better than another. 


A form of prayer that ‘‘is used nightly by millions 
the world over’’ is certainly ‘‘ worth giving some 
thought to."’ In a treatment of this interesting ques- 
tion by an eminent antiquarian scholar, in several 
articles in the pages of The Sunday School Times, in 
May, 1882, it was stated that in the earliest known 
edition of ‘‘The New England Primer,’’ which was 
printed in 1737, was, ‘‘The prayer at lying down, 
more familiar to English-speaking Protestants than 
any other, the Lord’s Prayer only excepted. Lisped 
in infancy, breathed—with closed lips, possi!sly—in 
middle age,—reaching beyond and above all distiuc- 
tions of creed and differences of doctrine,—its every 
syliavie haiiowed by early associations,—-that evening 
prayer has ascended to God from the hearts of ‘a great 
multitude which no man can number :' 

Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep ; 


If I shoula -lie before ' wake, 
I pray the Lord my soul to take,” 


Only a short time before his death, the venerable 
Jonn Quincy Adams said that he had never laid his 
head upon his pillow without saying this prayer,—as 
his mother taught hit: to do in childhood. 

‘«In ‘a revised, corrected,’ and improved Primer, 
printed at Worcester in 1802 by Isaiah Thomas, some 
wiseacre—I am inclined to suspect Noah Webster, but 
I cannot absolutely convict him of the tact, and if it was 
his doing i will hope that he repented of it before he 
died—undertook to improve this przyer by altering 
the punctuation, and making a pronoun of the defi- 
nite article in the second and fourth lines . 

‘ Now I lay me down to sleep, 

I pray ¢hee, Lord, my soul to keep,’ etc. 
This ‘improvement’ was retained in one edition 
printed by Is. Thoinas & Co., in 1814, at Walpole, 
New Liampshire ; but I do not fiiu it adopted by any 
subsequent editor, nor can I learn that there was any 
authority whatever for the alteration."’ 

The valued Nova Scotia correspondent has used the 
‘« improved "’ form for half a century, and it has there- 
fore precious associations for him... But so also the 
present writer has used the older form nightly for 
nearly three-quarters of a century, on land and sea, 
in forest and on desert, at home, in hospital, in camp, 
and in bivouac, and he naturally clings to that form 
with its precious memories and associations. But to 
any and to all it is the sfiri¢ rather than the form 
that gives value to a prayer, and used in the right 
spirit either form has its sacred value. As to the 
suggesticn that to use the pronoun ‘‘thee’’ is more 
of direct prayer than to use the definite article ‘* the,"’ 
that also depends on the spirit. In the older form, a 
childlike one trustfully tells his Father what his prayer 
is, and his Father welcomes such trust and childlike 
familiarity. What a Father we have ! 
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Lesson 2. 


April 13. 
Acts 9 : 32-43. 


Peter, Eneas, and Dorcas 
(Read Luke 10: 1-24.) Memory verses: 40-42 
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Golden Text: Jesus Christ maketh thee whole.—Acts 9 : 34 


COMMON VERSION 


32 ¥ And it came to pass, as Peter passed 
throughout all guaréers, he came down also 
to the saints which dwelt at Lyd’da. 

33 And there he found a certain man named 
E’ne-as, which had kept his bed eight years, 
and was sick of the palsy. 

34 And Peter said unto him, E’ne-as, Jesus 
Christ maketh thee whole: arise, and make 
thy bed. And he arose immediately. 

35 And all that dwelt at Lyd’da and Sa’ron 
saw him, and turned to the Lord, 

36 Y Now there was at JSp’pa a certain dis- 
ciple named ‘Tab‘i-tha, which by interpretation 
is called Dor’cas : this woman was full of good 
works and almsdeeds which she did. 

37 And it came to pass in those days that 
she was sick, and died : whom when they had 
washed, they laid 4er in an upper chamber. 

38 And forasmuch as Lyd’da was nigh to 
Jép'pa, and the disciples had heard that Peter 
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g2 And it came to pass, as Peter went 
throughout all parts, he came down also to 
the saints that dwelt at Lydda. 33 And there 
he found a certain man named Aneas, who 
had kept his bed eight years ; for he was pal- 
sied. 34 And Peter said unto him, A®neas, 
Jesus Christ healeth thee : arise, and make thy 
bed. And straightway he arose. 35 And all 
that dweit at Lydda and in Sharon saw him, 
and they turned to the Lord. 

36 Now there was at Joppa a certain dis- 
ciple named Tabitha, which by interpretation 
is called ' Dorcas: this woman was full of 
good works and almsdeeds which she did. 
#7, And it came to pass in those days, that she 
ell sick, and died : and when they had washed 
her, they laid her in an upper chamber. 
38 And as Lydda was nigh unto Joppa, the 
disciples, hearing that Peter was there, sent 
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ing Aim that he would not delay to come to 
them. 

Then Peter arose and went with them. 
When he was come, they brought him into the 
upper chamber : and all the widows stood by 
him weeping, and shewing the coats and gar- 
ments which Dor’cas made, while she was 
with them. 

40 But Peter put them all forth, and kneeled 
down, and prayed; and turning Aim to the 
body said, Tab’i-tha, arise. And she opened 
her eyes : and when she saw Peter, she sat up. 

41 And he gave her 4is hand, and lifted her 
up ; and when he had called the saints and 
widows, he presented her alive. 

42 And it was known throughout all Jép’pa ; 


~ and many believed in the Lord. 


43 And it came to pass, that he tarried many 
days in Jép’pa with one Simon a tanner 
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to come on unto us. 39 And Peter arose and 
went with them. And when he was come, 
they brought him into the upper chamber: 
and all the widows stood by him weeping, and 
showing the coats and garments which Dor- 
cas made, while she was with them. 40 But 
Peter put them all forth, and kneeled down, 
and prayed ; and turning to the body, he said, 
Tabitha, arise. And she opened her eyes ; 
and when she saw Peter, she satup. 41 And 
he gave her his hand, and raised her up ; and 
calling the saints and widows, he presented her 
alive. 42 And it became known throughout 
all Joppa: and many believed on the Lord. 
43 And it came to pass, that he abode many 
days in Joppa with one Simon a tanner, 


1 That is, Gazelle 




































































was there, they sent unto him two men, desir- 


Lesson Calendar 
1. April 6.—Saul of Tarsus Converted 


. April 13.—Peter, Eneas and Dorcas Acts 9 : 32-4 

. April 20.—Peter and Cornelius ......... Acts 10 : 34- 

. April 27.—Gentiles Received into the Church. . . . Acts 11: 1-28 
ay 4.—The Church at Antioch in Syria Acts 11 : 19-30 


. May 18.—The Early Christian Missionaries . . . . 
. May 25.—Paul at Antioch in Pisidia. ...... Acts 13 : 43-52 
. June 1 —PaulatLystra.. . oh 6 bk} 6 ee ee 
. June 8 —The Council at Jerusalem... ..... Acts 15 : 2233 
11, June 15.—Paul Crosses to Europe... 2... 1.» J Acts 16: 6-15 
— a2.— Temperance Lesson. .....+.++:+% Rom, 13 : 8-14 

13. June a9.—Review. 


2 
3 
4 
5. 
6. May 11.—Peter Delivered from Prison 
9 
10 


He who carries Christ with him in his travels 
will leave a train of blessing to mark his way. 


ad 


International Home Readings 
MON, —Aects 9 : 32-43. 
TUES.—Job ag : 1-13. 
WED.—Devt. 15: 7-11. Care for the poor. 

THURS.—Matt. 25 : 31-40. ‘‘ Unto me,” 

FRi.—Gal. 6: 1-10. Doing good. 

SaT.—1 Tim. 6: 9-19. Ready to distribute. 
SuN.—Mark 2: 1-12. Christ making whole. 


(Furnished by the Internationa! Bible Reading Association.) 
4 
The best sermons are those we see. 


Snip 


The Lesson Outline 
By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


The Church after Persecution 
1. A Spreading Church: 
Throughout all Judea... Galilee. . . multiplied (3%). 
Good ground, .. . yielded fruit (Maik 4 : 8). 
Did they not hear? Yea, verily (Rom. 1o: 18). 
2. A Church under Supervision : 
Peter went throughout all parts (32). 
Bind on earth . . . bound in heaven ( Matt. 16: 19). 
God hath set... in the church, first apostles (1 Cor. 12 : 28). 
3. A Church of Consecrated Members : 
The saints that dwelt at Lydda (32). 
The temple of God is holy, and such are ye (1 Cor. 3 : 16, 17). 
Ye shall be holy ; for I am holy (1 Pet. 1: 15, 16). 
4- A Charch of Divine Power : 
Palsied. ... Jesus Christ healeth thee (33, 34). 
Tabitha, arise... . She opened her eyes (40). 
Those signs shall accompany ( Mark 16: 17, 18). 
Diversities of gifts, . . . same Spirit (1 Cor. 12: 4-11). 
g- A Church of Hetpful Workers : 

Full of good works and almsdeeds (36). 

Showing the... garments which Dorcas made (39). 
Women adorn themselves . . . good works (1 Tim. 2: 9, 10). 
Bearing fruit in every good work (Col. 1 : ro), 

6. A Church Mighty in Prayer : 
Peter... prayed: ... presented her alive (40, 41). 


Peter, Aineas, and Dorcas, 
Helper of the helpless, 


Reheve, . and ye shall have ( Mark rr : 24). 
Ask anything, .. . that will I do (John 14: 14). 
While. . . yet speaking, I will hear (Isa. 65 : 24). 


= 


The glory of the name of the Church depends on 
her giving the glory to the name of her Master. 


two men unto him, entreating him, Delay not 
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Surroundings and Critical Notes 
By Professor M: B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


NTERVENING Events.—The further preaching 
of Saul at Damascus ; his withdrawal to Arabia 
(Gal. 1 : 17, 18); return to Damascus, the plot of 

the Jews against him, his escape. His visit to Jeru- 
salem (‘‘ fifteen days,” Gal. 1: 18), befriended by 
Barnabas ; a plot of the Grecian Jews, his withdrawal 
to Cesarea, and then to Tarsus. A period of peace 
and growth for the church in Palestine. The lesson 
should probably be placed at the beginning of this 
period. 

Piaces.—Lydda, now Ludd, in the plain of Sharon, 
about twenty miles northwest of Jerusalem. Joppa, 
now Jaffa, the chief seaport of Palestine, about 
thirty-one miles from Jerusalem, very ancient, promi- 
nent in history. Several localities are pointed out as 
the house of Tabitha, but a uniform tradition places 
the house of Simon the tanner in the northwest quar- 
ter of the city, near the Latin and Armenian convents. 

Time.—Shortly after Saul’s visit to Jerusalem, 
about A.D. 39 or 40, according to the usual chro- 
nology. 


Verse 32.— Went throughout all parts: “ Parts” 
is supplied, there being no substantive in the Greek. 
Some would supply ‘ saints,’’ but this is less natural. 
The reference is to the regions spoken of in verse 31. 
The word ‘‘church” (not ‘‘ churches ”) in that verse 
suggests that there was as yet no organization of 
believers except in Jerusalem.—Sain¢s : Applied for 
the first time to ‘‘ believers.’’ It means those dedi- 
cated to the service of Christ. 

Verse 33.—<4:neas : The name is Greek, but this 
does not prove that he was a Grecian Jew.—For he 
was palsied: Literally, ‘‘ who was paralyzed.” The 
Revisers properly take the clause as explanatory. 

Verse 34.—/esus Christ healeth thee: The verb 
refers to physical cure, and is not that usually ren- 
dered ‘‘ make whole,” or ‘‘ save.”—Make thy bed: 
Literally, ‘‘ Strew for thyself ;"" others had done this 
for him hitherto. 

Verse 35.—/n Sharon: The plain surrounding 
Lydda.—And they turned unto the Lord: Literally, 
** who turned,”—‘t who” meaning ‘of such a kind 
as.” The result was general. 

Verse 36.—A?t Joppa: In emphatic position.—A 
certain disciple: The term is feminine, and occurs 
only here.— Zaditha... Dorcas: The Aramaic and 
Greek terms for ‘‘ gazelle.''"—Good works: ‘* Good” 
is emphatic, and refers to kindly acts.—A/msdeeds : 
A particular form of these acts.— Which she did; 
** Was doing,” habitually. 

Verse 37.— 7hose days : While Peter was at Lydda. 
—Fell sick, and died: Or, *‘ falling sick, she died.” 
The participle suggests sudden and brief sickness.— 
Latd her in an upper chamber: Preparatory to 
burial, this room being probably the largest in the 
house. 

Verse 38.—As: Not ‘forasmuch as.” — Nigh 
unto: About eleven miles.—De/ay not: So the bet- 
ter attested reading.—7o come on: Literally, ‘to 
come through.” Probably desiring to receive com- 
fort, and to have him present at the burial. 

Verse 39.—And when he was come: Probably 
reaching Joppa the same day.—A// the widows: 
Those whom Dorcas had befriended, not a class of 
‘*widows” in the church.—Coa/s and garments: 
The former were inner garments ; the latter, outer. 
—Which Dorcas made; Literally, ** as many as 
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Dorcas was making,” not at the time of her death, 
but as she habitually wove. 

Verse 40.—Put them all forth: As in the case of 
the daughter of Jairus, at which Peter had been pres- 
ent.—Anecled down and prayed: The latter is the 
principal statement, as the Greek construction shows. 
—He said: This is emphatic, since what he said was 
the means by which the miracle was wrought.— 
Tabitha, arise: Probably speaking in Aramaic. 
Fanciful efforts have been made to connect this with 
‘* Talitha cumi ” (Mark 5 : 41), but neither name nor 
verb is the same.—Sat up: Probably in surprise, 
but thus indicating the completeness of the miracle. 

Verse 41.—Raised her up: To encourage her.— 
The saints and widows : The latter are particularly 
mentioned, though included in the former term.— 
He presented her alive: Literally, ‘‘ living.” The 
emphatic statement. 

erse 42.—Became known: The latter word is in 
emphatic position.— Believed on the Lord : The Lord 
Jesus,—since they were _— believing already,in a 
certain sense, on Jehovah. 

Verse 43.—Adbode: Preferable to ‘' tarried.”—One 
Simon a tanner: Doubtless a believer. The trade 
was regarded as unclean by the stricter Jews. 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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There are too many who are full of the good 
works they dream they are going to do, 











E CAME Down A.Lso TO THE SAINTS THAT 
DweELt at Lyppa.”—Lydda is an ancient 
town on the route (now on the railway) be- 

tween Jerusalem and Joppa. The Crusaders took 

much interest in this town, and built a huge church 
in it, which is now in ruins, and on two-thirds of its 
site stands a Muhammadan mosk, and on the other 
third a Greek-Orthodox church, dedicated to St. 

George, the patron saint of England. This saint was 

born in Lydda, and his remains are interred there. 

** ARISE, AND MAKE THY Bep.”—The result of eight 
years’ helplessness must have been extreme poverty, 
and in a’land without hospitals, nurses, or means of 
alleviation, the friends of A2neas must have been ex- 
ceedingly impatient, discontented, and tired of spread- 
ing his bed for him. A bed in this country consists 
of a mattress, a pillow, and _— for covering. 
These articles are rolled up and put away on risin 
in the morning, and at bedtime they are brought and 
spread out again. Aineas was doubtless taken out 
of his bed, and made to sit on a piece of mat or 
sheepskin (as many in his condition whom I have 
seen) ; then, when his bedtime came, his bed had to 
be made, or, rather, spread out, for him, and he 
dragged or lifted to it. Peter said, ‘‘ Jesus Christ 
healeth thee: arise, and make [that is, spread out] 
thy bed.” 

‘* AND WHEN THEY HAD WASHED Her.” Our Mu- 
hammadan neighbors are still very painstaking in 
washing the dead before putting them out for burial 
‘‘Tuey BROUGHT HER INTO THE UppeR CHAMBER.” 
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—An alliyeh, or upper chamber, is a luxury which 
Orientals, in these parts at least, never deny them- 
selves, if possible. It is an upper story, often con- 
— of a single room ; the best furniture is put in 
it, and is kept tor the best visitors, and used only on 
extraordinary occasions (comp. 2 Kings 1:2; Acts 
20:8; Mark 14: 15). 

‘*ALL THE Wipows Stoop By HIM WEEPING, AND 
SHowinc THE Coats AND Garments.”—British and 
American benevolence is doing much for the poor in 
Joppa, and a few years ago a native benevolent 
society was formed. Still there is need now for more 
than one Dorcas. The circumstances of widows, and 
especially widows with small children, are hard in- 
deed now as then. In view of scenes of this kind 
which I have witnessed, I imagine that I see those 
poor people pointing to various garments worn by 
themselves or by their children, and emphasizing 
their words with their tears, saying, ‘‘ See, thou holy 
apostle, Dorcas made this for me ; her fingers sewed 
that for my child. How can we live without her?” 


Suweir, Mr. LEBANON, SYRIA 
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Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


HERE was no community of goods at Lydda. 
That was only designed for the special emer- 
gency of men staying longer at Pentecost than 

they expected (vs. 36, 37). It is designed that there 
shall always be _— and their helpers. 


How rapidly church had spread! To Damas- 


al 


Imitative 
By Alexander 


PEACEFUL breathing-time followed on Saul’s 
A conversion, Persecution ceased when its chief 
promoter turned Christian. Expansion came 
with peace. The seed which had been sown in the 
troubled days and watered with blood now began to 
spring, and churches were gathered together over all 
the land. Their infant life needed nursing, and the 
task of nourishing the new-born babes with the milk 
of the Word devolved largely on Peter. The new 
fact of local groups of ae called for a new 
hase of service, and the supply answered the need. 
he scene of the incidents in this lesson is the great 
maritime plain, which was scarcely, if at all, visited by 
Jesus, but had been traversed by Philip on leaving the 
eunuch. Possibly the believers in Lydda and Joppa 
were fruits of his ministry, but, at all events, we are 
on comparatively new ground in the lesson. 

The two miracles recorded in it have much in com- 
mon. They seem both to have been wrought by 
Peter at the impulse of his own sympathy, without 
request from, or faith exercised by, others. They 
were both unexpected gifts, for neither A’neas nor 
the weeping widows asked for them. Not less note- 
worthy is Peter's absolute confidence in the miracle- 
working power given to him. But most striking of 
all is his plain copying of his Lord’s manner in both 
miracles. A Christian draws his power from Jesus, 
and is to model all his work after Jesus’ example. 

rd 

Coming to the details of each, we may note the use 
of the great name of ‘‘saints” for the disciples. 
Ananias had used it (Acts 9: 13), and its employment 
implies that the disciples stand in the same relation to 
Jesus in which Israel stood to Jehovah. If they are 
‘*thy saints,” then divine dignity is ascribed to him, 
and consecrated purity to them, ideally at least, how- 
ever imperfectly it is realized in character or life. It 
is a name of Nay ing be still more of obligation ; and 
however little its bearings were at first understood, 
its transference to the disciples involved its with- 
drawal from ‘Israel after the flesh.” We are not 
told that Aineas was a disciple, but the connection in 
which he is introduced, and Peter's word of healing 
with its reference to Jesus Christ as known to the 
eye man, make it probable that he was. That he 

ad been bedridden for eight years is a doctor's re- 
mark, and one of the many traces of the ‘‘ beloved 
physician” in the Acts. 

Some kind souls who loved Jesus must have told 
the story of his life and death by Aineas’s bedside, 
and in his long, motionless hours its divine beauty 
must have filtered into his heart. Peter ‘‘ found” 
him, which seems to imply that there were no re- 
quests or efforts to introduce his case, but that the 
apostle came on him in the course of his work. Cer- 
tainly Peter was not asked to do anything for AZneas, 
and apparently hope of cure was dead both in the 
patient and his friends. If our characters have 
caught the contagion of sympathy from Jesus, ard 
we are conscious of possessing power to help, we 
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cus on the east, Lydda on the west, and Candace’s 
kingdom on the south. 

The subjects of miraculous power were usually the 
poor, always the helpless. ey were those so des- 

rately sick that no human power could help them. 

his was not because thousands slightly sick did not 
need healing, but to show the almightiness of the 
Saviour. 

We do not know the previous conversations, the 
kindling hope, the growing faith, but suddenly Peter 
says, ‘‘ Aineas, Jesus Christ healeth thee.” Peter 
knew even before AZneas did. 

In the case of Dorcas there was a sense of need,— 
‘* Delay not to come on unto us’’ (v. 38), a kindling of 
faith as the poor widows showed coats and garments 
she was accustomed to make. Then came the impor- 
tunate prayer, not for Dorcas’s sake, but for Christ's 
and the poor widows’ sakes. 

The object and the result of miracles, The object 
is partly to help the needy, on his hard mat eight 
years, but especially to credential the se and its 
expounders. They are everywhere called “signs” 
in the New Testament. It needed proof that Christ's 
power had not left the church, though his bodily 
presence had. 

The result was that many believed on the Lord 
(v. 42). The same result follows to-day when the 
moral miracles occur, raising to life souls dead in sin. 
The divine power of Jesus is as apparent as when 
Peter spoke to Aineas or prayed for Dorcas. This 
age has great advantages over that of the Acts. 

Denver, COLo, 
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To link your life with Christ's is to loose it from 
tts curse. 


dt 


Miracles 
McLaren, D.D. 


shall not wait to be asked, but ‘‘shall be like a dew 
from the Lord,... that tarrieth not for men,’ but 
falls on the unthankful, and also on the unexpectant. 


2 

If Jesus had waited to be asked before he had had 
mercy on us, where should we be? Let us imitate 
him in anticipating desires by gifts and responding 
to need, even when it does not lift its dim eyes in 
hope of receiving anything. Peter is quite sure that 
he has power to heal, and his quiet confidence is the 
pattern for all Christian effort. We carry a tried 
remedy for the world’s diseases, and confidence in it 
becomes us. But Peter was as sure that he himself 
had nothing to do with the cure, and he effaces his 
own personality : ‘‘ Jesus Christ healeth thee.” The 
cup that carries the medicine has no part in the 
cure. Let us keep ourselves out of sight, and name 
one name only as that of the healer. Peter received 

wer to heal, and learned the manner of exercising 
it, from the same source. He remembered how Jesus 
had bidden a palsied man take up his bed, for the 
strengthening of his own faith and for a demonstra- 
tion to others, and he copied Christ in that command : 
‘* Arise, and make thy bed.” 

Lydda and Joppa are about nine miles apart, so 
it was a matter of a few hours to communicate with 
Peter and to have him on the spot. The brethren at 
Joppa may, or may not, have hoped for a miracle of 
restoration to life. There is no sign that they did, 
and probably they wanted consolation for the living, 
and did not dream of life for the dead. We note the 
apostle’s immediate compliance. He felt that he 
was his brethren’s servant, and that ease, conveni- 
ence, or inclination had to be silent when sad hearts 
cried for comfort. Similar remarks apply here as 
have been made in the case of Aineas. here was 
no request for the miracle, but the loudly wailing 
widows in the ‘‘upper room,” and the sight of the 
— the kindly work of the poor dead hands 
olded over the unheaving breast on the bed in the 
corner, stirred his sympathy. ‘There came into his 
memory, too, the inner room in Jairus’s house, and 
that gave him courage and pointed his path. His 
procedure is all modeled on that most beautiful inci- 
dent. 

a 

As Jesus had shut out the noisy mourners from 
the quiet death chamber, so Peter sent away the 
widows. It was not seemly that such a work should 
be wrought amidst noise, nor that the returning life 
should be bewildered by thronging faces round the 
bed when the eyes were wonderingly opened on the 
world again. ut a great difference emerges next. 
The servant kneeled down and prayed ; the Lord did 
not. The one knew himself to be the wielder and 
Lord of miraculous power ; the other knew himself to 
be only its channel. Jesus possessed it in his: own 
right; Peter received it from Jesus, and therefore 
asked it of him. Another slight difference is to be 
similarly explained. Jesus took Jairus’s daughter by 
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the hand before he spoke, for it was his touch that 
communicated life; Peter did not give Dorcas his 
hand till after life had come back, for its touch was 
only a help to her weakness. But the almost verbal 
resemblance between the words of the Lord and of 
the Apostle—‘: Talitha cumi” and ‘‘ Tabitha, arise” 
‘*cumi "]—was eee | intended by- Peter, and 
show show the thought of Jesus’ miracle was present 
to him shaping his method. There is something very 
touching and childlike in his pleasing himself with the 
utterance of similar words to those that lived unfor- 
getably in his mind. Thus should we seek to mold 
all our work for Jesus into some faint likeness to the 
work of Jesus. 

The effect of both miracles is similar. They were 
widely talked of, and all through the Sharon plain 
they attracted men to Jesus. A faith resting only on 
miracles is a shallow faith, but a faith starting from a 
miracle may be a deep faith. It was ‘‘the Lord,” 
that is, jesus, to whom these people “ turned,” or on 
whom they ‘ believed.” Conversion is the result of 

rsonal faith in the personal Jesus, but it is Jesus as 
ord to whom the faith that renews the spirit and 
revolutionizes the life must be directed. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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The stitches of earthly love sew the garments of 
heavenly luster. 
oe 


The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


HO had kept his bed eight years (v.33). Come, 
now, all you red-cheeked, nimble-legged, swift- 
footed little people,—you dear and blessed 

little perpetual-motion machines (whose whole life is 
what Demosthenes said oratory was,—‘‘ Action ! 
action ! action !’’\ stop and give a moment's consid- 
eration to the bed-ridden. Send out your t’ oughts 
to the thousands upon thousands of r incurables, 
who, like Aineas, are hidden and tucked away out of 
sight all over the world. Do not draw back. Of 
course, it is hard,—the sight of these poor sufferers. 
I too feel like closing my eyes, and rushing out into 
the bright sunshine. But this is life, and we ought 
to face it,—people who cannot move hand or foot, 
who have to be lifted and rolled over like logs. Think 
of them, and thank God that you can move. Think of 
them, and swear that you will never em by one 
of these without trying to make life a little sweeter 
for him. Think of them ; send your thoughts out to 
them. Perhaps the sympathetic waves of pity thus 
generated will reach them to-day, as those of the 
atmosphere do the strings of a harpin one room when 
achild laughs in another. Let a prayer go up to 
God from five million sympathetic young hearts to- 
day for the poor incurables of earth. 

And they turned to the Lord (vy. 35). How easily 

and instinctively men ‘‘turn to the Lord” in great 
extremities and great opportunities ! Watch a crowd 
of people when the life-saving service is trying to 
rescue a man from shipwreck. They ‘‘ turn to God,” 
as weather-vanes turn to the wind. You can hear 
muttered prayers on every side. And in great re- 
vivals, when the love of heaven is unburdening guilty 
consciences and cheering saddened hearts, how the 
multitude ‘‘turns to the Lord”! Then men know 
that God is everything, and it gives them pleasure 
to see them turn. Such is the majesty of his love. 
Only turn. ‘Turn ye! Turn ye, for why will ye 
die?” But if you were God, would you not feel as 
he does,—that the sweetest thing on earth would be 
the turning of human hearts to you, as the flowers 
turn to the sun, every hour and moment of its 
—s ? 
And Peter arose and went with them (v.49). A 
heart responsive to the voice of duty, to the plea for 
help. ‘‘He arose and went,” apparently without 
remonstrance or delay. This was peautiful. I never 
could find any universal and inflexible law of help- 
fulness, but that which has been plainest and most 
binding to me is this,—be careful how you turn away 
from the claims that are thrust on you. We get into 
deep water often when we hunt up our charities. 
What wretched fizzles and blunders men make when 
they sit down in cold blood, and say, ‘‘ Go to, now ; I 
will found a charity. I will discover an object of 
helpfulness”! But the man or woman or child who 
knocks at your door for help, the unfortunate that is 
flung across your path, beware how you turn your 
back on him. Heaven had a hand in this. 

Showing the coats and garments which Dorcas 
made. What have you got to ‘‘show” for your life ? 
What will your friends have to *‘show” when you 
are dead? Many a man and woman lives through 
the whole cycle of life’s glad, sad seventy years, and, 
after vanishing, *‘ leaves not a wrack behind.” If 
their ‘‘ works do follow them,” they follow so close 
and swift as to disappear with the doer. It’s easy 
enough to flatter ourselves in hours of vanity that we 
are of inestimable value to the world, but sit down 
with your conscience, and ask yourself, ** What 
would my friends have to *‘ show” if T should die to- 
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night"? I know that the best work in the world is 
sometimes invisible, but ours is undiscoverable, non- 
existent. What have you done? What is there to 
‘‘show” for it? Think of all that has been spent 
and wasted to produce some of the unproductive 
wretches who live and die on earth. What toil and 
tears of parents and teachers ano friends, what tons 
of good bread and beef, what miles of rich and valu- 
able clothing, have been wasted ou them! And now 
they are gone, and their most charitable friends are 
empty-handed ; there is nothing to ‘‘show” for 
them. It was something to be able to hold up those 
little coats and garments, and say, ‘‘ She did this.” 

And he gave her his hand (v. 41). How much of 
life is comprised in that simple ‘‘ giving his hand.” 
My friend Dobson gave his hand to a young grocer, 
whose stock had been lost in a fire, and inside of it 
was his note for one year for enough to start him up 
again. Fannie gave her hand to Tom last night, 
and heaven came downto earth. The major stopped 
on the street corner to give his hand to a man who 
was digging a sewer, and the ditch couldn't hold him 
he was so proud of the honor. Beautiful, beautiful 
symbol of life! Give thou thy hand to the fallen 
brother, and lift him up. 

CINCINNATI, O. 

“ 


To the true saint earth ts heaven and time is 


in eternity. 
<40 


Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


OTE.—AlIl these reviews are based on the sup- 
—s that the school has a good blackboara. 
ut many schools have none. This is a grea 
mistake. ‘‘ But a board costs money.” So it does 
but so does every good thing. If you really want a 
board, you can get one if you pe far enough 
ahead. Suppose you tell the school what you need, 
and ask them to help raise the money by littles. In 
this way the money can be raised in the course of a 
few months, for a good board can be had for about 
ten dollars, which will iast for many years. In many 
localities there may be found some one or two who 
would gladly give the board if they were rightly 
approached. Bry this earnestly and prayerfuily, and 
see if it does not succeed, 

Review.—With what apostle does our lesson to-day 
deal? In what city do we find him first? (Point on 
the map.) Whom did Peter find there sick? How 
long had he been in bed? What did Peter do for 
him? What was the result? Where do we find 
Peter next? Why did he go to that city ? Give the 
name of the dead person. What were th»y showing 
at the time of Peter's arrival? Of what had Dorcas 
been full? What did Peter do for her? Again, as 
in the case of Aineas, what was the result ? 

See, now, what we put on the board. Put on the 
word Healing. In the case of A=neas and Dorcas, 
what did the healing touch? Their bodies. Put 
down the word Bodies. But in seach case we read of 
arevival. That means that many were converted. 
Here, then we have another kind of healing. To 
what did this healing apply? Te their Souls. Put 
that down. Now which is more important,—healing 
of body or healing of soul? So, then, we see that we 
have in these days the best of the divine gifts,— 
namely, of soul. This we a‘! need, and this we may 
have to-day, if we want it. Do we really desire 
this best of all gifts? Now have some one lead in 
prayer, asking the Great Phy ‘ician to heal all in this 
school this very day. 





HEALING 
BODIES 
SOULS 








New York City. 
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Worn hands will never need to hide themselves 
in heaven. 
ag 
Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrice’ Psalm book “‘ Bible Songs."’ 
**O daughters blest of Galilee."* Psalm 147 : t-7. 
**O God of mercy, God of might."’ (22: -4. 37 : I-3.) 
se @ sees be >-90 Psalm 40 : 1-5. 
Soldiers of the cross, arise. ee . 
“nd (S4:t-3. 84: 1-3.) 
“In the hour of trial. Psalm 103 : 1-5. 
“So let our lips and lives express."’ (146: 1-4. 27: 1-3.) 
“Work, for the night is coming."’ wy 90 _ 
Thou to whom the sick and dying."” Psalm 118 : 15-23. 
‘* Thine arm, O Lord,in daysofold."" (171: 9-15. 240° 1-6.) 


= 


While men have Fa aged over the woman talk- 
ing in the church she has gone right on working. 
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Mr. Archibald's Teaching Hints on the Beginners 
Lessons for the second quarter of this year will not appear 
in The Sunday School Times, but are now ready in pam- 
phlet form, containing the lessons for the entire second 
quarter bound together. This will enable teachers to plan 
Jor their study and teaching of the lessons farther ahead 
than was possible when the lessons appeared, one by one, in 
these columns. 

After issuing Mr. Archibald's Hints on the Beginners’ 
Lessons for the third quarter in similar pamphlet form, 
the Publishers hope to issue a book which will contain Mr. 
Archibald's Hints on the entire Beginners’ Course of 
fifty-two lessons, covering all the lessons which will have 
appeared in quarterly a by Jorm and in the Times, 
as well as the lessons for the remainder of the year. 

The pamphlet containing the second quarter's lessons 
will be sent, postpaid, to any address, for 10 cents. Order 
Jrom The Sunday School Times Company, 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia. 











For the Primary Teacher 


By George H. Archibald 
I. Topic for the Quarter: Little Missionaries. 


ll. Lesson Topic: Peter, Eneas, and Dorcas (Acts 
9 : 32-43). 
Ill. Result Sought: 
A charitable spirit toward the poor. 


IV. Starting-Points : 

{Nors.—Starting-point No. 1 is used in the development of this 
lesson The others are merely suggestive, and may be used by the 
teacher, if preferred.] 

1. A talk about missionaries. 
2. A review of Peter’s life. 
3. A sick or lame person. 


V. Suggested Steps in the Teaching Process. 
I. PREPARATION. 

What is a missionary ? Do you know any ? 

2. Lesson Srory. 

Our story to-day is about some members of the 
band of messengers of cheer, and what they did. 
Tiese messengers of cheer were all missionaries, and 
after this we are going to call them missionaries of 
cheer. Peter was one of these, and went about from 
piace to place carrying gladness and cheer. Onxe 
t me he :ame tw a place called Lydda. (Then tell the 
scory of -he lesson in your own words.) 


3. TRANSITION. 

What «ind ot a man was Peters What did he do 
at Lydda? What did he do at Joppa? What kind 
of a weman was Dorcas? How did she help the 
poor ? 

4. TrutTH EAPHASIZED. 


Boys and :sirls cannot heal tbe sick and raise the 
dead, as reter did, but they -anr be Ettle mission- 
aries, and h2lp the poor, tike Dorcas. I want: to tell 
you a story. 

— and Nellie Egbert were coming home from 
school, one day, when they met Annie Miller. The 
child was poorly dressed, and looked as if she had 
been crying. ellie Egbert was a kind little girl, 
and felt sorry for Annie the minute she saw her 
troubled face. So she stopped, and, putting her 
warm little mittened hand round Annie's cold one, 
she said. ‘‘Why, Annie Miller, what’s the matter 
that makes youcry?” ‘I can’t come to schooi an 
more," sobbed Annie,‘‘ ‘cause my shoes are so full 
of holes, and my papa is sick, and can't earn any 
money to buy me new ones.” ‘I have ten cents,” 
said fittle John, ‘‘and I will give you that to buy 
some new ones.” ‘Ten cents would never buy a 
pair of shoes,” said Nellie, ‘‘ but I know what we can 
do. To-day is Friday, and to-morrow will be vaca- 
tion. We'll go home, and think and think ti!! we find 
a way ‘o earn the money to buy them.” Annie’s face 
brightened at the prospect of the new shoes, and 
soon they all ran home to their dinners. 

The house where John and Nellie lived was a 
large, white one, with flowers growing on each side 
of a broad waik which led to the front anc side doors. 
Behind the house, across the garden, was a beautiful 
grove of mapie-trees, and a few pine, spruce, wal- 
nut, and chestnut ones too. After dinner, John and 
Nellie went out into the grove to play, for their papa 
had put a nice swing of stout rope on one of the trees 
for their use. There was a great deal of talking and 
planning between the children, and at last Nellie 
said, ‘‘ Let’s see how many of the trees can help us.” 
** Come over this way ! Come over this way !" called 
a chorus of trees. ‘‘ We will help you to make some 
maple sugar ; for we are all maple sugars, and we've 
not given any sap for a long time. There are just 
ten ot us,—as many as there are fingers on your two 
hands,—and we shall be glad to help you buy shoes.” 

The children whispered something about their bi 
brother Tom, and then ran to the house. Tom sai 


he ‘“‘would enjoy helping them,” and then stooped 
and kissed each dear little face, he was so glad to see 
how thoughtful they had been for Annie. Then they 
all went to the little room where the tools were kept. 
Here Tom found a bunch of metal spouts, a big 
auger, and a hammer. On the way to the grove, 
Tom stopped and asked a man who was working in 
the garden to bring them ten pails, to let the sap fall 
into when it dropped from the trees. Before the man 
came with the pails, Tom was busy among the 


maple-trees. First he took the auger, and bored. 


until he made a deep hole in the tree, in which he 
put one of the spouts, and hammered it in tight. All 
at once the children saw the clear sap begin to run 
from the spout. It looked like water, but when Nellie 
tasted it she found that it was sweet. So Tom went 
from tree to tree, and made a hole and hammered 
in a spout, until he reached all the ten trees that had 
promised to help. Soon the man brought the ten 
pails and put them under the spouts to catch the 
drops of sap as they fell. 

Saturday morning the fire was built and the sap 
put on to boil. For hours the great kettle steamed 
and bubbled and sang, till, just at night, Tom said, 
‘* Well, now we'll sugar off.” Then he took the great 
kettle from the stove, and, putting a broad, wooden 
spoon into it, he stirred the thick syrup at the bottom 
for a long time. All at once the syrup looked like 
damp brown sugar, and then Tom poured it into 
pans tocake. ‘I'll go and ask mama to come and 
see our nice brown sugar,’ said little John. And 
he soon returned with his mcther. As soon as she 
looked at the little scalloped cakes in a row, she said, 
‘*What delicious-looking maple sugar! I would like 
to buy it,” and laid on the table two shining silver 
dollars. ‘‘ Thank you, dear mama,” said Nellie and 
John, looking up with bright, glad eyes into her 
face. ‘* Will that be enough to biy the shoes?” said 
John. ‘* Yes,” said Mrs. Egbert ; ‘‘and now I'll get 
my hat and coat, and go with you to buy them.” 

That night Annie Miller went to bed a very happy 
little girl, for side by side near her stood a pair of 
new shoes. And Nellic and John were happy too. 
All that night Nellie dreamed of a beautiful — 
with butterfly wings, that flew round and round, 
holding in her hand a tiny pair cf silver shoes. Just 
before she went to fairyland she came and kissed 
Nellie, and whispered something in her ear. And 
this is what she saia: ‘‘The happiest days are those 
spent in helping others.” (From ‘‘ Boston Collection 
of Kindergarten Stories."’) 

Do you think that John and Nellie were little mis- 
sionarics > What way can we find to help the poor 
as Dorcas and John and Nellic did ? 

(Note.—If the teacher thinks it wise, and the cir- 
cumstances of the children p2rmit, this lessoa may 
form a good basis for suggest ons along the line of 
barrels and boxes for the r. or for missionaries, or 
the beginning of a work in preparat:on of the same 
for the fall. This thought can eraphasized again 
and again during the quarter.) 

Monrreat, CANADA. 

‘a 


The Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


OME years, possibly five or six, passed after the 
resuricction ot jesus before his disciples at- 
tempted *o be his witnesses beyond Jerusalem. 

But, after Stephen’s martyrdom, converts to the new 
Way were soon made in many places. A company 
of disciples in Damascus became so well known that 
Saul set out on a journey of two hundred miles to 
persecute them, Newchurches sprang up throughout 
all Palestine. Our lesson “o-day gives ‘l'ustrations of 
the way the gospel spread in fulfilment of the prom- 
ise ot Jesus (Acts 1:8). To make the story pic- 
turesque, use these two instances of Peter's miraculous 
power to show— 

1. The Growth of the Early Church. How did the 
disciples of Christ escape being driven out of the 
country by ‘*eir enemies? First. by the conversion 
of their chief enemy Saul ; socund, by the attention 
of the Jews being turned in another direction. The 
governor of Syria determined to set up in the temple 
at Jerusalem an image of the Roman emperor Calig- 
ula. This drove the Jews wild. They had no time 
to think of the comparatively insignificant work of 
the —, of Jesus. 

How did churches spring up and grow in new 
places? ‘Through the disciples’ witnessing, telling 
their acquaintances of what Jesus was and had done. 
They lost no time in controversy. They ‘ had peace, 
being edified.” They were kept united by leaders 
visiting the churches, keeping them informed of one 
another, instructing and éncouragi them. The 
churches would soon have died if they had not united 
in common interests. The churches of Christ need 
the same sense of unity now,—the counsel of the best 
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leaders, knowledge of the whole work, 
and rtunities to extend the gospel. 

2. e Ministry of the Early Church. 
Jesus found his way to the hearts of the 

ople by satisfying their needs. He 
os ed their sicknesses, gave them food 
for their hunger, made them feel at 
home with one another, and relieved 
their loneliness (Matt. 11 . 4, 5). Show 
your pupils that the church continued to 
do what Jesus had been doing. Peter 
came to visit the church at Lydda. Of 
course, the brethren would take him to 
see their sick friends. Tell the story of 
7Eneas. When the church at Joppa, 
only ten miles away, were sorrowing 
over the death of their beloved Dorcas, 
and heard that Peter was at Lydda, of 
course they would send for him. Tell 
the story of his visit. 

The church is in the world to do for 
men and women what they need, just as 
Jesusdid. Workingmen need the church, 
—to understand them, speak for them, 
secure justice for them, advise them 
against making unjust demands. Help- 
less classes need the church,—the sick, 
the orphaned, widows, the aged. Show 
how the church can help all classes in 
the spirit of Jesus. 

3. The Power of the Early Church. 
Why did it grow so fast? First, because 
it created in the people the brotherly 
spirit which manifested itself in service ; 
second, because it promised to them de- 
liverance from sin, and persuaded them 
to believe the promise through the new | 
spirit of love and desire for holiness im- | 
planted in them; because it demon- | 
strated the continued presence of Jesus | 
with it by miracles wrought in his name. 

The power of the church now is what 
it was then, with the added record of its | 
work through the centuries since. 
it point to-day to miracles like those of | 
7Eneas and Dorcas? I visited not long 
ago in Joppa the home of a Christian | 
Syrian physician. He had been trained 
for his work in a college planted in Syria | 
by the Christian Church. 
twoscore persons daily were visiting | 
him at his hospital, coming from towns | 
in the plain of Sharon and from greater 
distances. Many a sick Aineas is made 
well by his ministry, and, if Dorcas is 
not raised from the dead, many good | 
women are kept from dying, and many 
are guided to minister, as Dorcas did, to 





the needs of the sick and r. These 
are the ‘‘greater works” that Jesus 
promised. 


Suggestive Questions 


1. The Miracles of Peter. Mention the 
principal miracles wrought by Peter 
(Acts 3 : I-10; 5: 12-16; 9 : 33, 34, 40 
41). What was the effect of the healing 
of Eneas ? (v. 35.) What was the effect 
of the raising of Dorcas to life ? (v. 42.) 
What was the nature of Peter’s miracles ? 
To what did they witness? When did 
miracles in the early church cease? 
What was their value? What is the 
difference between the miracles in the 
primitive church and those which are 
claimed to be wrought now in the name 
of Christ ? 

2. The Spirit of the Early Church. 
What were the disciples of Jesus called 
in the early church ? (vs. 13, 32, 41.) By 
what means was their number multi- 
plied ? (v. 31.) What ministry did Peter 
perform for the churches ? (v. 32.) How 
did the early Christians care for their 
poor ? ais was Dorcas beloved in the 
church ? ow does the church now 
show that the presence of Jesus Christ 
continues to dwell in it ? 


Boston. 
‘xpd 
The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
Peter’s Work at Lydda 


I, THe GENERAL PREPARATION (Acts 9: 
31-43). 
|For each member ef the Bible class.} 
This study brings us back again to 


the churches in the country districts of | 


Palestine, established and fostered by 
the perilous conditions existing at Jeru- 
salem. The disciples at the mother city 
kept in close touch with one another, 


Can | 


| his journeys. 


More than | 





living, no doubt, unobtrusively, yet 
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steadily, the new life of helpful service 

and splendid faith. There were not a few | 
who remained there through all perils, 
forming with the acknowledged leaders, 
such as James and Peter and Barnabas, 


|a rallying-point—in ideal, at least— 


which was of vast significance to the 
groups of Christians scattered here and 
there. 

How James came to become a leader we 
can only conjecture. He was the Lord’s 
brother, and, when once converted to 
faith in Jesus as the Messiah, would 
naturally be regarded with great re- 
spect. For years he was the most repre- 
sentative Jewish Christian, the model of 
those who wished Christianity to be as 
nearly yee yom as possible. Paul 
always alluded to him with marked re- 
spect, although they differed widely in 
every respect. Bartlet, in a very in- 
teresting and profitable discussion, clas- 
sifies James and others, like John the 
Baptist, not as belonging to the Phari- 
saic party of extreme legalists, but as 
among those who valued the Law on its 
moral side. At all events, = was a 
strict and zealous Jew, perhaps a Naza- 
rite. This may have enabled him to 
stand well with the persecutors of the 
Christian community, who not only re- 
spected and protected him, but ceased to 
trouble those who were under his guar- | 
dianship. 

Peter was bound to be in action. It | 
was natural that he should itinerate | 
among the congregations scattered here | 
and there, seeing to their welfare. 
the start, such care and supervision 
would have been needful for these little 
churches. They were ‘saints that 
dwelt at Lydda,” yet they needed much 
counsel and instruction. 


ries of Peter’s experiences during one of 


representative of many more. They are 
related as instances of the power which 
he, through faith, was able to exercise 
unto the healing of disease, and even 


From | 


the raising from the dead. The old im- | 


ulsive, doubting Peter had been trans- 
ormed into a resolute, earnest man of 
faith. Peter’s leadership and his powers 
rew from the same reason,—he had 

come sure of the power of God, so 
that nothing daunted him. 

Thus the church developed in num- 
bers, power, and confidence. It still 
remained essentially Jewish, and the 
churches were only new synagogues. A 


visitor might have seen no great differ- | 


ence between the new and the old. It 
required a series of events, such as now 
happened in quick succession, to de- 
wele 

ine Christian churches. 

II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


Note by the Editor.—Professor Sanders has pre- 
pared a careful and exhaustive list of books on the 
study of the Acts, which The Sunday School Times 
issues in the form of an attractive sixteen-page leaflets 
containing also practical suggestions on the conduct 
of a Senior Bible Class. It will be sent for a two- 
cent stamp by the Publishers, 1031 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia 


Bartlet, ‘‘Apostolic Age ” (218 ff.), gives 
an interesting study of James among the 
early leaders of the churches. It may 


be contrasted with Purves, ‘‘ Apostolic 
Age” (§§ 98-103), or Farrar, ‘‘ Life of 


Paul” (chap. 15). Abbott’s chapter en- 
titled ‘‘ The Early Church,” in his ‘‘ Life 
and Letters of Paul,” is very helpful. 
Stifler, ‘‘ Introduction ” (79, 80), explains 
the records of the two miracles as show- 
ing that ‘‘ greater works” (John 14: 12) 
were present, now that the Lord’s com- 
mands were being carried out. Find- 
lay, in Hastings’s Bible Dictionary (III, 
704), is very clear ; also Taylor, in ‘‘ Peter 
the Apostle ” (270-274). 


III. Questions For Stupy AND Discus- 
SION. 

To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for care- 
ful conside:ation, to members of the class. The 
references in the brackets are to other lesson helps 
in this issue of The Sunday School Times.] 

1. The Saints at Lydda. (1.) Who 
are referred to under this title ? [Critical 
Notes: v. 32. McLaren: 4 3.] (2.) 
Does it mean that the Christians of 
Lydda were unusually good ? 

2. The Extension of the Church in 
Palestine. (3.) What may we fairly con- 
jecture concerning the spread of Chris- 
tian congregations in Palestine ? [Dun- 
ning : 1.] 





‘ ; | ness. 
Our study includes two interesting sto- | 


Stel bee Oh, if I had nothing to 
Probably these are merely | he with Christ personally, and have my 








3. The Lapse of Time. (4.) How many 


years elapsed between the act of Acts 


'g. 30 and that of 11. 25? 


4. The State of the Church. (5.) Dur- 
ing these years, does the Book of Acts 
give us the impression that the church 
was prosperous as a whole, or troubled ? 

5. Peter the Traveler. (6.) What rea- 
sons prompted Peter to itinerate among 
the churches of Palestine? (7.) Would 


it seem unnatural for James to be ac- | 


tive in the same way ? 

6. dneas the Cripple. (8.) What 
double appeal did Peter make to his 
will ? 

7. The Faithful Dorcas. (g.) Were 
there good reasons for raising Dorcas 
from the dead ? [Warren - last Wed. 

8. The Apostle Paul. (10.) Where 
was he all this time, and what was he 
doing ? [Riddle Intervening Events. } 


IV. Some LEapING THOUGHTS, 


[For general discussion under the direction of the | 


leader. } 
The real life of the church is as simple 


as the details described in these verses. , 


We may all be ‘‘ saints,” if we will, hon- 
estly doing our daily work in the sight 
of God. 

YALE UNIVERSITY. 


“ 
Our works are our best memorials. 


ad 


This everlasting and compunctious | 


study of duty,—duty to everybody, 
everywhere, every day,—it keeps you 
—e- all the while, rasping in a 
torment o 

till you almost groan aloud for weari- 
It is as if your life itself were 
slavery. And then you say, with a sigh, 
0 but just to 


duty solely as with him, how sweet and 
blessed and secret and free would it 
be!” Well, you may have it so, ex- 
actly this you may do, and nothing more. 
Sad mistake that you should ever have 
thought otherwise! What a loss of 
privilege has it been ! Come back, then, 
to Christ, retire into the secret place of his 
love,and have your whole duty personally 
as with him, Only then you will make 
this very welcome discovery, that, as you 
are personally given up to Christ’s per- 
son, you are going where he goes, help- 








The New Woman 
Made Over by Quitting Coffee 
Coffee probably wrecks a greater percentage 


Y. these newer synagogues into genu- | of Southerners than Northern people, for South- | 


erners use it more freely. 

The work it does 1s distressing enough in 
some instances ; as an illustration, Miss Sue W. 
Fairall, 517 N. 4th St., Richmond, Va., writes : 

‘I was a coffee-drinker for years, and for 
about six years my health was completely shat- 
tered. 


loss of appetite. 

‘* My sight gradually began to fail, and finally 
I lost the sight of one eye altogether. The eye 
was operated upon and the sight partially re- 
stored, then I became totally blind in the other 
eye. 

** My doctor used to urge me to give up cof- 
fee, but I was wilful and continued to drink it 
until finally, in a last case of severe illness, the 
doctor insisted that I must give up the coffee, 
so I began using the Postum Food Coffee, and 
in a month I felt like a new creature. 

‘I steadily gained in health and strength. 
About a month ago I began using Grape-Nuts 
Breakfast Food, and the effect has been won- 
derful. I really feel like a new woman, and 
have gained about 25 pounds. 

**T am quite an elderly lady, and before us- 
ing Postum and Grape-Nuts I could not walk 
a square without exceeding fatigue, now I walk 
ten or twelve without feeling it. Formerly in 
reading I could remember but little, but now 
my memory holds fast what I read. 


** Several friends who have seen the remark- 


able effects of Postum and Grape-Nuts on me, 
have urged that I give the facts to the public 
for the sake of suffering humanity, so, although 
I dislike publicity, you can publish this letter 
and my name if you like.” 


debates and compunctions, | 


I suffered fearfully with headaches and | 
nervousness, also palpitation of the heart and | 
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ing what he does, keeping ever dear, 
bright company with him, in all his mo- 
tions of good and sympathy, refusing 
even to let him suffer without suffering 
with him. And so you will do a great 
many more duties than you even think 
of now, only they will all be sweet and 
easy and free, even as your love is.— 
Horace Bushnell. 


WHITE AND RED 
Pale blood—pale face—poor 
health; Scott’s Emulsion—red 


blood—rosy face—good health; 
that’s the order of events. 











Our first lines give a conden- 
sed history of many cases, chief- 
ly young girls at school. For 
some reason girls of that age 
| are frequent sufferers from pale 
 blood—a real blood starvation. 


Scott’s Emulsion, a clean, 
white medicine, makes rich, red 
blood and rosy faces. It is 
| blood food. 


We'll send you a little to try, if you like. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl street, New York, 


BIBLE STUDY SIMPLIFIED 


by arrangement of the “Helps” in alphabetical order ia 
NELSON’S 
TEACHERS’ 
BIBLE 


Popular Series. These “ Helps” 
are invaluable to students who de- 
sire a comprehensive explanation. 
ey contain the Concise Bible 
Dictionary with numerous illustra- 
tions. Combined Concordance and 
Indexed Bible Atlas, You can find what you wantat once. 
“ Nelson’s 1901 Teachers’ Bible leaps into the lead.”’ 
—Christian Nation. 
Prices from $1.15 upwards. All styles of bindings 
and sizes of type. For sale by all leading booksellers 
or send for catalogue to 


Thos. Nelsen & Sons, Pub’s, 37-41 E. 18th St., New York. 


Vy EBSSTER DICTIONARY mailed for only 25 
cents. Self- Pronouncin ition, Morocco 
bound, gilt edges, full S Contains 29,000 
words, also Ru for Spelling, Punctuation, Use of 
| Capitals, Tables of Weights and Measures, Parliamen- 
tary Law, Postal Information, Bankruptcy Law, etc. 
STANDARD Pus.isuinG Co., 41 N 6th St., Phila., Pa. 
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BIBLE EDUCATION BY MAIL. Diploma and 
degree course, $t per month. Catalogue free. 
| Prof. C. J. Burton, Christian University, Canton, Mo. 











Gems of Song 
for the Sunday-School 
Seoul Tejas wed Tone weters rentsnted 


$25 per 100. Sample Copy, post free, 20 cents. 
The Bigiow & Main Co., New York and Chicago. 


The Very Latest Sunday ~- School Song Book 


HYMNS OF GRACE 
AND GLORY 


By J. Gill,W. J. Kirkpatrick, and H. L. Gilmour. 
Three authors of international reputation. 
An unusual collection of bright gems. 
Single copy, 30 cents; hundred, $25.00. Sample copy 
to any Sunday-school officer, 20 cents. 


MATTILL & LAMB + CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


BIBLE SCHOOLS SONGS 8yA;5- 


ERS 

FIRST EDITION NOW READY - 
Price in Board Covers: 25 cts. per copy; per dozen, 
ge: per 100, $20.00. Ag” One 








sample copy com- 

Pastor, Superintendent, or Chorister of a 
unday-school for 15 cts in stamps. 

THE W. W. WHITNEY CO.. Pubs., Toledo, 0. 


SONGS 2 Jet eenesort nate ag, 
Educational Notice wis I 


A prominent business man of Boston will be very 
| = to hear from any ambitious reader of The Sun- 

y School Times who desires to study Mechanical, 
Electrical, Steam, or Textile Engineering, and has 
not the opportunity to attend school. is gentle- 
man has at his disposal a few scholarships in a well- 
known educational institution for home study, the 
only expense being the actual cost of instruction 

pers and postage. Write to W. L. B., Box 3737, 

ston, Massachusetts, for particulars, if you are 
ambitious and in earnest. 
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The Sanday School Gimes 


Philadelphia, March 29, 1902 
Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 


* second-class matter.”” 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘hese rates include postage : 


Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. 


separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 75 
cents each per year. 


$ 1 00 One copy, or any number of copies 
° less than five, will be sent to sepa- 
rate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 


Free Copies One free copy addi- 


tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 75 


cent rate. 
“ 
The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request 
Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to enable | 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent 
free, upon application 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL, ‘TIMES Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. BOX 1550. 








Seaboard 
Air Line R’y 














Reaches most conveni- 


ently all important 
winter resorts. 
wo EPARTING 
RAINS AILY 


Allinformation and rates 
at office : 836 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








m«tw) for the 


Southlands 














YOUR SUMMER 
OUTING 


HE railroads have decided to sell 
tickets to Colorado next summer 

at very low rates, so that people in 
moderate circumstances can go there 
at moderate cost for their vacations. 
There is no place where one can de- 
rive so much benefit in a given time as 


in Colorado. 
The climate is delightful, the moun- 


tain scenery is famous the world over, 

As tothe hotels and boarding houses, 
they are excellent and not expensive, 

Ask me to send you a copy of our 
hand-book of Colorado. It tells all 
about places and prices. Gives a lot 
of useful information and has a good 
map of the state, 


P,. S, Eustis, 
on wang Agent, 





Sail July Embracing 

EUROPE $250 feidin’ Poiana the 
Rhine, Germany, Switzerland, France, & England. All 
expenses. Annex to Italy, $50. Address E:lwin Jones, 
62 Putnam Ave. 1 


B oO 1 7 N. y . cial T 
uly 1, visiting tngiand, France, aoe. $195 
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A clean, vigorous 
shampoo, with an 
abundant 
Ivory Soap, 


lather of 
is delight- 


ful and refreshing. 


It cleanses 


the scalp, 


removes dandruff 
and leaves the hair 


glossy. 














We grow annually nearly « million rose 
plants, including a thousand varieties. To in- 
we offer our Great Trial Collection, 


troduce them 
16 D.&G. Roses $1 


postpaid, to address, satisfaction and safe arri- 
— teed. roses will bloom this season 
. All different kinds, y labeled. 


order, (provided you mention where you saw this adver- 
y ath ty also the 884 Annual ition of Our 
New Guide te Rose Culture, 114 pages, tells 
how to grow, and describes, our famous roses and all 
other flowers worth growing. Also free on request. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO. West Grove, Pa. 
Established 18560. 10 Greenhouses, 


















onevery s 
ee on ae out acent deposit. 
(902 Models, $9 to $15 
1900 & "Ol Models, best makes, $7 to 


all makes and models, ¢ 
t Factory Clea’ 

ul: 
ibit 


N DAYS FREE TRIAL 


to $8, Grea’ ring Sale 
‘ “An nen cost, Tires,equipment, 
& sundries, al ENT: jar price. 
RIDER AGENTS WANTED 
in every n to ride &exh sam) 
11908 model. te Fi make money fast, 
FREE 











Guaranteed not to give trouble. Sa money, 
time and Fa an your shades on.the 


HORN 
ZS ROLLER 
ROLLERS Ca, ROLLERS 








America’s Winter | Reso 


Meneel 


WE, SERYINE WERFELY BELLS 


“he most ect, highest class bells in the world. 
y ate. Watervliet, West Troy P. O., 
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The Situation in Montana 


By the Rev. Henry F. Cope 


President Montana State Sunday-School 
Association 


PRINKLE about fifteen hundred 
Sunday-school scholars over a hun- 
dred and fifty thousand square 

miles of mountain, stream, lake, and 
valley, and you have the physical situa- 
tion in the state of Montana. It would 
seem no small task to organize and unify 
the working forces here, seeing that 
some of the factors may be eight to nine 
hundred miles from others, and sepa- 
rated by many ranges of the Rockies. 
But to these people even the difficulties 
of distance lend enchantment to the 
view, and that view includes united, 
fully organized Sunday-school efficiency. 
In spite of these difficulties, these things 
are being realized. There are cities in 
the East having a greater number of 
scholars than our state that are not as 
well organized. 

For the past two years we have em- 
ployed a field worker, the Rev. John 
Orchard, sharing his time with North 
Dakota. Last year the institutes and 
conventions which were held, over forty 
in number, produced remarkable results 
in inquiry for better methods, leading to 
their adoption in many instances, inspir- 
ing also to teacher-training and to graded 
work. Several cities took a religious 
census or canvass, and some city unions 
were formed, This year the field worker 
will not spend his time so much in the 
cities and county seats as in the smaller 


| towns, the mining-camps, and the re- 


mote settlements, endeavoring to reach 
| the too-often neglected workers. This 
will involve many long stage rides, trips 
to places often snowed in for weeks. 
Perhaps in many places meetings will 
be no larger than those when the Mas- 





es 2 4 Ps =... om" 
Giant Flowering Caladium 

Grandest foliage and flowering plant yet introduced. 
Leaves 3 to 5 feet long by 20r at feet broad ; perfectly 
immense, and make a pla 
ance, has no equal. Added to this wonderful foliage 
effect are the mammoth lily-like blossoms, 12 to 15 
inches long, snow-white, with a rich and exquisite fra- 
grance. ants bloom perpetually all summer in the 
os, or all the year round in pots. 
the grandest garden or lawn plant, but as a pot plant 
for large windows, verandas, halls, or conservatories, 
it rivals the choicest palms in foliage, to say nothing 
of its magnificent flowers. Thrives in any soil or 
situation, and grows and blooms all the year, and will 
astonish every one with its magnificence—so novel, 
effective, free growing, and fragrant. 

Fine plants, which will soon bloom and reach full 
perfection, 25c. each; 3 for 60c.; 6 for $1.00, by 
OUR G id, guaranteed to arrive in good condition. 

OUR GREAT CATALOGUE of flower and vege- 
table seeds, bulbs, plants, and rare new fruits; pro- 
fusely illustrated ; large colored plates ; 136 pages ; free 
to any who expect to order. Many great novelties. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, New York 
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ball 
UTIFULLY NISHED ° 
STRONGEST GUARANTEE. 
the celebrated 1902 Kenwood Bicycle. 
celebrated 1902 Eigin kh or 


For most 
ele ever heard ~ ITE FOR OUR F 
1908 BIOYOLE CATA 





LOGUE. Address, 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Daniels, G. P. A:, 








Sent to. any-address, -postpaid, for a postage stamp, by George H. 


Grand Central Station, New York. 


nt which, for tropical luxuri- | 


Not only is it. | 


ter sat and taught the little group of 
disciples ; it may be the nal results 
will be as great also in some instances. 

The program for the future must 
| have foremost better teacher-training. 
| It should be possible to plan a uniform 
| course of study for teachers, and those 
who are preparing to teach, which would 
be sent out by the State Executive Com- 
mittee, and in connection with which 
| there would be certain sets of examina- 
| tion papers to be filled at regular inter- 
vals by the students of these courses. 
| These papers, being returned, would be 
| inspected by an examining committee, a 
| sort of ‘* Board of Regents,” who would 
then award uniform diplomas to teachers 
| passing the examinations. Further and 
| more advanced courses might be ar- 
ranged later. Then this system should 
be extended to reach the students in the 
schools,—the scholars, as they are called, 
—and uniform studies, examinations, 
and awards arranged for them. 

Might not such a plan become national 
in its scope, and so promote uniformity 
of grading in schools, and encourage 
graded lessons? It has been accom- 
plished to that extent in supplemental 
work in England. Experience in the 
individual school shows that nothing en- 
courages study and work like definite- 
ness of courses and credits. 

It seems quite impossible at present 
to gather statistics that would come 
within a hundred miles of the truth re- 
garding number of students in the state, 
schools, finances, Home Departments, 
and graded schools. From the interest 
in the last two items, however, there 
must be many opening their eyes and 
adapting their hands to the best meth- 
ods even in this far-away frontier state. 
We do know that we have eighteen coun- 
ties organized out of twenty-five, where 
a short time ago there were none, and 
that we expended last year about six 
hundred dollars. Of course, this is all 
and only the interdenominational work 
of the State Association, and does not 
include the work of the churches as such. 

The great railroads ate planning to 
bring many thousands of settlers into 
Montana from the South and the East. 
Come right along, good friends, but, 
when you come, don't leave your Sun- 
day-school habits behind you ; we can 
use all the piety and practical Christian 
energy you have got. Come right up, 
and- possess’ this goodly “land for- our 
Lord-and his-Christ. 
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About half the’ 


lamp chimneys in 
use have my name 
on them. 

All the trouble 


comes of the other 


half. MACBETH. | 


If you’ send your address, I'll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp, 

_Macaetn, Pittsburgh. 


B.& B. 


the store’s spring story 


of choice new styles and lower prices is told 
so emphatically in the new Catalogue and 
Fashion Book, that you’ll find it a guide 
book of inestimable value. 


SPRING 9% SUMM 














Includes hundreds of pictures of new things, 
especially 
tailored suits and dress skirts 
walking skirts, rain coats 
shirt-waist suits and waists 
misses’ and girls’ styles 
men’s and boys’ clothing 

New Spring assortments the most elabo- 
rate ever brought to the store. 

We want your orders—new Catalogue 
shows our extraordinary preparation to win 
them on merit. 

Write for it—also for the two other sepa- 
rate catalogues—Lace Curtains—Laces and 
Embroideries. 





Two thousand styles fine new Madras, 
Oxfords, and Fancies for shirt-waist suits 
and -waists, I1§c., 20c., 25¢., 35c., 40c. to 
high-toned silk-finished novelties, $1.00, 

All you need do to get in touch with this 
immense collection of smart styles is to say 
what colorings and kinds you prefer, at 
about what prices—we *ll_ provide samples 
liberally—goods you'll approve liberally. 

One thousand styles new satin finish all- 


silk Foulards, §50c., 65c., 75c., 85c¢., to 
$1.25 a yard. 

BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. | 


Do you | suppose we would send a a free 
sample of A-CORN SALVE if we 
weren't sure it would cure your corns ? 
Your address on postal gets it. 15 cents. 
From druggists, or by mail. 


Giant Chemical Co., Philadelphia. 








When « answering advertisements, 5 
mention The Sunday School Times. 
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Two Works on the New 
Criticism of the Old 
Testament 


LTHOUGH nominally the eighth in 
the Semitic Series, whose purpose 
is to familiarize the reading public 

with the results of the new criticism, 
Professor Lewis Bayles Paton’s Early 
History of Syria and Palestine (New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.25), 
is the second or third in point of date. 
It is a very valuable summary of what 


t CA 








the Egyptian and Babylonian monu- 
; ments, so far as discovered, have told us 


| about the historical conditions of the 


countries between the Taurus mountains 
and the Egyptian frontier. 


learn from the Tel el-Amarna tablets. 


found the clew to the history of this re- 
ion, and to some extent also to those of 


waves of Semitic migration northward 
from the Arabian peninsula, the last be- 
ing that of the Saracens under the im- 
ge om by Islam. 


Rarely will | 
one see so good a summary of what we | 


Professor Paton believes that he has | ; 
| the resurrection. 


| to his title in the chapters on inspiration, 
gypt and Babylonia, in the successive | 


aling with the Hebrew records, | 
Professor Paton is far from excluding a | 


supernatural element. He regards the 
vocation and consequent history of the 
Jewish nation as the result of God’s self- 


revelation, first to Moses, and afterwards | 


to the prophets. 


But his handling of | 


those records in other respects is far | 


from satisfactory. It is impossible not 
to observe that he attaches less weight 
to their statements than to those of the 
monuments, possibly on the assumption 
that people seldom or never carve lies 
about contemporary events on a piece of 
stone. A visit to some cemeteries might 
correct that impression He does admit 
that Ramessu II inscribes lies on his | 
monuments as to his wars with the Hit- 
tites, but that is exceptional. In other 
laces he seems to assume that the He- 
rew narrative may be set aside when 
there is a superficial inconsistency in the 
story, as if real history did not abound 
and overflow with just such inconsisten- 
cies. And everywhere there is shown a 
disposition to assume that, if the He- 
brews agree, in usage or opinion, with 
any adjacent people, they must have 
copied it from their neighbors, and never 
their Rony. ae vo copy from them. This 
ae ‘criticism,’ but it is not history. 
r. Ottley is one of the group of mod- 
erate High Churchmen who, with Charles 
Gore, have tried to be just to the new 
criticism. His book on Aspects of the 
Old Testament is the most important 
irenic we have had from the ‘ Lux 
Mundi” school. The Short History o, of 
the Hebrews (New York: The Macmi 
lan Company. $1.25) follows the same 
line. It accepts in the main the analysis 
| of the Hebrew records into documents, 


and the late dates assigned to most of | 


these. But the stress is laid rather on 
what is conceded to the older view than 
on what is novel in the new. Thus he 
regards, not only the Decalo: —\ a also 
the Book of the Covenant ( : 22 
to 23 : 33), as Mosaic in date | origin; 

And he follows the Scripture narrative 
much more closely than does Professor 
Paton, with fewer of those ingenious 
combinations to which every interpreter 
of old records is tempted. e, however, 
is sometimes less explicit as to what he 
accepts and what he does not. It is worth 
noting that neither writer includes Pro- 
fessor Robertson’s able and conservative 


mend to their readers. 





<_o 


The Rational Basis of Orthodoxy. By Albert | 
Weston Moore, D.D. New York : Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, & Co. $1.75, net. 

Dr. Moore is not defendin 
against heterodoxy only, 
their common enemy, 


works on the Early Religion of Israel | 
and on the Psalter as among the books | 
they have used themselves and com- 


| 
| 


\* These are five chapters from the 


| 








orthodoxy | scientific value of a food that supplies nourish- 
ut against | ment to the am and builds up the brain and 
naturalism. His | nerve centers." 
| first chapters are defenses of theism, | Battle Creek, Mich. 


| work. 
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SNIP. rot aL 
tot II; 
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“STOVE 
SS‘ POLIS HZ 


shine comes quick and lasts long—applied with a 
cloth—makes no dust—it’s easily done—a great labor saver. 
MADE BY PROPRIETORS OF “RISING SUN STOVE POLISH.” 
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providence, and supernaturalism. Es- 
pecially fresh and important is the chap- 
ter called ‘‘A Study of Human Testi- 
mony,” in which the various accounts of 
the meeting of Napoleon III with Bis- 
marck near Sedan, given us by General 
Sheridan and others, are taken as a par- 
allel to the testimony of the witnesses to 
Dr. Moore gets closer 


the incarnation, the atonement, and jus- 
tification by faith. In none of these is 
he the advocate for accepted theories as 
adequate and final, but he throws out 
suggestions for harmonizing antago- 
nisms, which may be of value. The 
spirit of the book is admirable. There 
is no disparagement of antagonists, and 
no seeking small advantages by laying 
hold of chance statements. But neither 
is there anything but the hope and con- 
fidence of a Christian believer in the dis- 
cussion of the things most surely believed 
among Christians. 








“ This lean M. D. is Doctor Brown, 
Who fares but ill in Spotiess Town. 
The town is so extremely clean 

It is no wonder he is lean. 

He’s lost all patients now, you know, 
Because they use SAPOLIO, 


A Day with a Tramp, and Other Days. By 
Walter A. Wyckoff, Assistant Professor of 
Political Economy in Princeton Univer- 
ay. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 

:, net. 


Health and dirt cannot exist to- 
ther. If a houséwife wants the 
octor in frequent attendance, and 
big bills coming in constantly, all she 
has to do is to let the dirt get ahead of 
her. If, on the contrary, she wants 
health, and a pleasant home with no 
dread of Doctors, let her buy 


SAPOLIO 


and easily keep every thing clean. 


author's famous tramp from Connecticut 
| to California in 1891, living on what he 
earned as a workman, and studying 
social conditions. They are sympathetic 
and graphic bits of writing, and they 
show how much there is to be done to 
secure decently fair play for the poorer 
workers of our country. 








A Blind Wanderer 
Didn't Know That Pood Could Restore Her 





A well-known writer uses Grape-Nuts as a 
tonic when feeling the effects of extra heavy 
She writes: ‘‘Grape-Nuts should be 
taken regularly as one would a tonic. I eat 
mine cold in the morning with hot milk or 
cream poured over it, and it is delicious, nour- 
ishing, and strengthening. 

** Some time ago I said to a lady friend who 
was a great sufferer from dyspepsia, and has 
been an invalid for five years, and who was a 
mere skeleton, ‘ If I had only known you sooner 
you need not have suffered all these years.’ 
She looked at me in surprise, and asked me 
what I would have done. ‘I should have put 
you on Grape-Nuts Breakfast Food,’ I replied 
quite confidently. ‘Did you ever hear of it?’ 
Oh, yes! she had heard of it, but never tried it, 
as she had never had her attention called to it 
especially, and had not thought it applied to her 
needs. 

*** Now,’ I said, ‘if you will just set about it 
and try Grape-Nuts for a week, three times a 
day, I will guarantee you will rise up and call 
me blessed.’ 

**She took my advice and followed it faith- 
fully. When I saw her about a week later she 
looked like a different person, although she had 
only gained two pounds in weight, but said she 
felt so much better and stronger, and has 
greatly improved in health and strength since 
using the food. 

‘She. is getting well, and you can imagine 
her delight is unbounded. My own experience 
and that of others is sufficient evidence of the 











We Offer, Subject to 
Prior Sale, 


Choice Oklahoma 
First Mortgages 


on improved farms, worth from 2% to 
§ times the amount loaned thereon 


Netting the investor 
6 per cent interest 


Each of the securities has been per- 
sonally. examined by one of our 
salaried examiners. 


Write for our latest offering. 


Winne G&G Winne 
Winne Building, Wichita, Kan. 


Cash /. for Ram ESTATE 


no matter ay? it is. m = 
AMERICAN 
Fire Insurance Company, 
Hos. 308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philade phia 

















I 1/ % on N. D. first: mortga 2 farm loans. Pro gressive 
5! 5% ? community. Refs, 3 Tiickeoo, Langdon, N 








When answering advertisements, 
mention The Sunday School Times. 


Name given by Postum Co., 
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Astounding ! 


Marvelous ! 


erm rs teremernac O 


Unprecedented ! 








10 BOOKS 


The GREATEST RELIGIOUS BOOK OFFER WE EVER MADE 
—A COMPLETE STANDARD BIBLE REFERENCE LIBRARY 





$10.00 





THIS GREAT RELIGIOUS LIBRARY OF TEN BOOKS will surely prove invaluable to pastor, superintendent, teacher, or Bible scholar, and a storehouse of scriptural in- 


formation to every home. 


guarantee. 


Take 
Notice 


ourneu Xsfinches eux i DPR aches 


JAMIESON, FAUSSET, AND BROWN’S BIBLE COMMENTARY 


B obert Jamiéson, 


y 
Cuthbert’s, York; and David Brown, D.D., P: r of Theology, Aberdeen. 


A complete commentary—critical, explanatory, and practical—on the Old and New Testaments, 
1 380 pages, bound in cloth. Former price, de The body of the work consists of notes that are 
concise, learned, free from verbiage and easily understood, that elucidate anc explain difficult passages 
of Scripture, or whose import is not readily apprehended. Far in advance of the older works now in 
use, it is also the most ornctical, suggestive, and scientific. 

Rey. H. Clay Trumbull, Editor of The Sunday School Times: “|! do not know of its equal, 
within its scope and cost,” 

Rev, John H. Vincent, Bishop M. E. Church: ‘ It deserves a place on the table of every Bible 


student 


CRITICAL AND EXPOSITOR’. BIBLE CYCLOP/AEDIA 


piled and written by the Rev. A. R. Fausset, A.M., joint author of the Jamieson 

ausset, and Brown Bible Commentary. It contains 7 three-column pages ; 606 
illustrations. Regular price, cloth binding, $5.00. 

This great work is the result of seven years of labor by the author, contains three thousand 

seven hundred articles, and presents a yr yer ny conciseness, and thoroughness, such as to 

make it a pee Bible Cyclopadia. it sets forth briefly and suggestively those doctrinal and experi- 


mental truths which are contained in the Written Word itself. 
_, 4. W. Bashford, D.D., President Ohio Wesleyan University: “It is a most admirable aid. 
i hope ten thousand teachers will use it inside the next six months,” 


Rev. Dr. T. DeWitt Talmage: ‘It is in advance of all books in that line,—unique, learned, 
accurate, and valuable.”’ 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF FLAVIUS JOSEPHUS 


The celebrated Jewish Historian, translated from the original Greek by William 

Whiston, A.M. Large Octavo Cloth, 1,056 pages, nearly 1 illustrations. Former 
price, $4.00. 

In this great work is 

by the Romans ; 


ontained the History and Antiquities of the lowe Destruction of Jerusalem 
Sacrifice of Isaac 


also Dis iertations co cerning Jesus Christ, John the Baptist, James the Just, and the 


OXFORD TEACHER’S BIBLE 


_ This new edition of the self-pronouncing Oxford Bible is bound in American Morocco, divinicy cir- 
cuit, full flexible, red-under-gold edges, measures 84% X5%X1% inches. It is a model of clear printing, 
large type, and contains, besides the accurate text of the Authorized Version of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, about 300 pages of New Helps to Bible Study, which include Notes and Tables iliustrative of 
Scripture History and Antiquities, Chronology and Harmony of the Gospels, Dictionary of the Scrip- 
tures, Proper Names, a Biblical Index, Concordance, and a New Series of 15 colored maps. This is 
the Genuine Oxford Bible which formerly sold for $4.75. 


.D,, St. Paul's, Glasgow } Rev. Ai R. Patiését, A.M., St ™ 
rofesso , 


pages 763 
wee inches o%XO% re inches o%X6%Xeie inches WwYyxTHLIE inches. 





They stand among the highest in Biblical literature, are all clearly printed, strongly and handsomely bound, and perfect in every way, all of which we 


Former Price, $41.25 
Now Only . . $10.00 





Your Choice of Six Volumes, $6.25 


inches, 
EDERSHEIM’S LIFE AND TIMES OF JESUS THE MESSIAH 
(2Vols.' The Avthorized American Edition. By Alfred Edersheim, M.A. Oxon., D.D., 
Lecturer Oxford University. . 

‘Two volumes, former price, $6.00. Royal 8vo, 1,524 pages, handsomely bound in silk cloth. 
Gives a full account of the society, life, and developmeni—inte ectual and religious—in Palestine, to 
serve 1s a frame and background for the picture of Christ. ‘The fresh study of the text of the Gospels 
makes the book a historical commentary on the four Gospels. 


The Sunday School Times recommends it: “ It is positively refreshing to read a life of the Saviour 
which is critical in the best and truest sense of the word, and is biblical at the same time.”” 


CONCISE CYCLOPAEDIA OF RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 


Biblical, Biographical, Thoctogical, Historical, Geographical, ppd Pvectiont. Edited 
by E. B. Sanford, D.D., assi by a brilliant galaxy of ical olars and Divines. 
Complete in one volume, nearly 1,000 pages, beautifully illustrated. Regular price, 
cloth binding, $3.50. 7 . 
To the seekers after knowledge this work will prove a surprising storehouse of information regarding 
Church History, Bible History, Bible Names, Places, Customs, Doctrines, Creeds, nominations, 
The Early Church, The Story of the Reformation, the various Young People’s Societies, Theologians, 
Scholars, Cathedrals, Churches, etc. 
Golden Rule, Boston: “ Knowledge is here available for which many have not known just 
where to turn. * . 


SMITH’S DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE 


Edited by William Smith, LL.D., Classical Examiner of University of London. It 
formerly sold for $4.59. 

Contains 1,024 large octave pages, printed on excellent paper, finely illustrated, and handsomely and 
strongly bound in cloth. An indispensable aid to ministers, teachers, families, Sunday-school superin- 
=, and Bible readers generally. This is undoubtedly the best work of its kind in the English 
anguage. 


THE LIFE AND EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL 


By the Rev. W. J. Conybeare, M. A., of Cambridge; and J. S. Howson, D.D.. of Liver- 
i. Formerly sold for $4.50. ‘ : 

Contains 1,014 large octavo pages, many fine illustrations, maps, charts, etc.; is printed on_ the 
same quality of paper, and is the same in size. as Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, end bound in uniform 
style. There is no work that will compare with this in giving a life-like picture of .he great Apostle aad 
the work which he did. 


CRUDEN’S COMPLETE CONCORDANCE 


By Alexander Cruden, M.A. Former price, $1.50. ‘ 
Contains 7 large octavo pages, clearly printed, and ayy! and strongly ‘bound in cloth. 
Scripture is the best interpreter of Scripture, and, next to the Bible, no volume is of greater value 
to the Bible student than Cruden’s Concordance. 





DIRECTIONS FOR ORDERING 


Send $10,00, and we will fcrward the ten books at once. 

Send $2.00, and promise to pay $1,00 a month for ten months, making $12.00 as complete pay- 
ment, and we will forward the ten books at once. 

Sond 3-38: and we will forward any six of the volumes you may select at once. 

Sen 1.00, and promise to pay $1. a month for six months, making $7.00 as complete pay- 
ment, and we will forward your selection of six volumes at once. 


You pay freight or express charges on above plans, 
and we guarantee safe delivery to any station in the United States or Canada. 








We will forward by prepaid express a selection 


of Any Book in the above list % 2 5 0 
. 


on receipt of . , ‘ , 
In all cases where books are sent by mail or express we 


guarantee safe arrival at destination, and will make good any loss tn transit. 











TAKE NOTICE! 


or express charges. 


The S. S. SCRANTON CO. #@ 


We will take back any or all books that are not satisfactory in ten days after examination, and will return money, eodqetingonty the return freight 
This marvelous offer is limited, and money will be returned if the books are exhausted and we cannot fill your order. s 
we refer to The Sunday School Times, or to any commercial agency. Extablished 1866. Mention The Sunday School Times when you order. 


PUBLISHERS 


to our responsibility, 


& HARTFORD, CONN. 
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CAN WE SAVE YOU MONEY 2 


ON A VEHICLE, HARNESS OR A FLY NET! 


> Because We Have No Agents, Sx. "55-0" % it Wesey 


out costto yout Wecan. How? We will ship you a harness, saddle 
sending & Single cent, and let you look it over at your freight house, and if you don't find 
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When answering advertisements, please mention The Sunday School Times. 





When answering 
mention The Sunday School Times. 


Eadorsed by prominent educators in Eur and 
Bent “Bee (38) 


PENNGRAD COMPARY, 69 Forrest Bldg, Philadelphia 
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